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Editorial. 


EVOLUTION is abroad in England, and enormous 
mischief, with some good, will be the result. 
In the House of Lords the revolution has been 
brought to a conclusion without bloodshed and 
with no serious threat to the public welfare. 
At the other end of the social scale another upheaval has 
begun, which has already caused bloodshed and great 
losses of property. What the end will be nobody can 
foretell, because into the controversy between honest 
workingmen and their employers, honorable or otherwise, 
the criminal element which abounds in London and 
Liverpool has injected itself to the detriment of all the 
interests involved. The cause of labor can never be 
advanced by violence. After this industrial earthquake 
is over, calmness and wisdom will play their part, let us 
hope, and a better understanding be reached. 


st 


ONE thing the rioters who are trying to embarrass their 
employers in England are overlooking. ‘They have to 
a considerable extent cut off the food supply of London 
and Liverpool, thus causing a rise in prices with a scarcity 
which almost threatens famine. The thing they are 
forgetting is that the burden of this increase in the cost 
of living, with the suffering that accompanies it, will in 
the end fall upon themselves, their wives, and children. 
There can be no selection in such matters. Scarcity is 
scarcity, and is a threat of hunger, if not of famine, and 
its effects are most disastrous in the case of those who 
live nearest to the hunger line and are dependent upon 
daily supplies for their daily bread. It is impossible to 
stop the wheels of traffic and limit the losses to any 
class, however guilty it may be. We are all in the same 
boat. 

wt 


LET us suppose, to be charitable, that the men who are 
behind the movement to obstruct the ratification of the 
treaties with Great Britain and France are pure-minded 
patriots, seeking nothing but the welfare of their beloved 
country; but what do they hope to gain by their policy 
of obstruction? They may be intent only upon the 
maintenance of the national honor and integrity, but 
nobody credits them with wisdom, and many doubt their 
honesty. ‘There are many millions of dollars invested in 
the building of warships; there are many more millions 
invested in the manufacture of the implements of warfare 
and the materials used for the destruction of ships, ports, 
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and property on sea and land. Does any perspicacious 
voter suppose that the various industries connected with 
these money-making enterprises have no representatives 
in the lobby of the Senate or at the right hand of the 
men who are back of the recalcitrants in the Senate? 
Whatever the facts may be, the treaties of peace repre- 
sent the greatest achievement of the last thousand years, 
and in the interest of civilization they must prevail. 


ae ¢ 


THERE is a singular co-ordination between the recur- 
rence of war-scares and the demand for more vessels of 
war. When popular interest in the increase of the navy 
flags, when the immense war debts of the nation begin 
to alarm the tax-payers, when legislators become aware 
of the fact that even Germany does not pay so much 
for all her warlike preparations as we do for wars past 
and wars to be anticipated, then suddenly breaks the 
appalling cry: “We are helpless and defenceless among the 
nations; and Japan is hungry for the spoils of the Pacific 
Coast. Build more warships immediately, lest we perish 
ingloriously.’’ ‘The vessels voted, the war-scare sub- 
sides. There are a few honest but hot-headed patriots 
who are always ready to cry out against Japan. Wily 
and prudent speculators in war material know this, and, 
keeping in the background themselves, they touch the 
button and let these agitators do the rest. 
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WE may take it for granted that the many accidents 
to aviators, which end in the death of the man who runs 
the machine, are due to causes that he cannot foresee. 
That such casualties should attend the experiments is 
greatly to be regretted, and we may hope that they will 
soon become infrequent, if not altogether impossible. 
Of quite another class: are the still more frequent acci- 
dents and disasters that attend the automobile and its 
reckless drivers. Every day from one to a dozen men, 
women, and children are killed by these machines, driven 
with a criminal disregard of the rights and safety of all 
who have the misfortune to be near when they pass. 
It is little joy to know that the reckless drivers often 
perish with their victims, because they are relieved of 
the charge of intentional murder only by the plea of 
emotional insanity. Silent indignation will not suffice: 
the law must be invoked and “condign punishment’’ be 
inflicted on those who are not a law to themselves. 
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WE are not among those who believe that all national 
religions and established churches are necessarily the 
foes of progress and the enemies of liberty. On the 
contrary, we think it would be a disaster of world-wide 
importance if all the restraints maintained by Islam, the 
Greek Church, the Church of Rome, and their imitators, 
were suddenly withdrawn. Even more than that, we 
should willingly grant, and say that, if these churches 
would only yield to the spirit of the times enough to 
grant freedom of choice to all their adherents, so that dis- 
sent should involve no penalties, it would probably be 
better for the world for them to survive and exert their 
influence so long as they had voluntary adherents enough 
to justify their existence. 

ad 


Tue history of the Twentieth Century fully written 
out, that is, written out fully enough to be intelligible to 
our posterity, say five hundred years hence, would fill 
more volumes than ‘‘The Decline and Fall of Rome.” 
More things have happened that were new in the experi- 
ence of men and nations, more new forces have been set 
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in motion, and more enterprises undertaken for the benefit 
of mankind than came into view in the whole range of 
Gibbon’s exhaustive studies. The moving pictures now 
thrown on the screen of history show vast changes going 
on everywhere. On all the Continents, empires are shift- 
ing the balance of power with one another and, in a way 
unprecedented in any former ages, are redressing the 
inequalities of condition and privilege which once seemed 
hopelessly to separate the rich from the poor, the learned 
from the ignorant, and the righteous from the wicked. 
From chemistry to theology, from practical science to 
social amelioration, the fields of thought and action 
have been cleared, so that for every form of human en- 
deavor the outlook is more encouraging than ever before. 


Jesus and the Christ. 


We look back to the beginnings of Christianity in 
Judea, expecting to see all the details in the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth as sharply defined as the landscape in a 
photograph. At first view the expectation seems to be 
realized, and, indeed, for the majority of Christians 
nothing ever occurs to displace or destroy the impres- 
sion that we have in the naive and simple records of 
the Gospels the accurate transcript of reality. It was 
formerly believed by all Christians that without doubt 
it was John, the beloved disciple, who wrote these words 
about the blessed life: ‘‘That which was from the be- 
ginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon and our 
hands have handled, ... declare we unto you.” It is 
not strange that they who so read and so believed were 
shocked beyond expression when certain daring souls 
committed themselves to the belief that the simple rec- 
ords of the Gospels were not accurate pictures of reality, 
nor the writers men who had seen the Lord of Life and 
had laid their hands upon the form of the divine Re- 
deemer of the world. 

At first there could be no thought of compromise 
between those who believed without a question and those 
who questioned while they read. ‘The alternatives were 
held to be a saving faith and a fatal infidelity; but with 
the passage of time other, if not better, counsels have 


prevailed. Calmness has succeeded wrath, and it is. 


no longer disgraceful to sift the evidence, to separate the 
historic Jesus from the theological Christ, and to en- 
deavor to trace the indubitable marks of reality in the 
memoir of the human Jesus, noting at the same time the 
various additions to the estimate of his nature and offices 
which gradually transformed the Son of Man into a 
superhuman savior, sharing the throne of the universe 
with the Almighty King of kings. 

In a small volume, published by Philip Green of Lon- 
don, Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, well known ‘and highly 
honored in America, has discussed the problem before us 
with learning, sagacity, and discretion. Curiously 
enough, he now appears as a constructive critic, de- 
fending the historic reality of Jesus against those who 
make bold to deny the actual existence of either Jesus 
or Judas. It is no new thing to affirm that the por- 
traits of these persons were not sketched from life, but 
were compounded from many legendary, mythical, and 
apocalyptic elements current in Judea and beyond Jor- 
dan, but attention has been quite recently called to the 
subject by Prof. W. B. Smith of New Orleans and Prof. 
Drews of Carlsruhe. 

In answer to these men and in the effort to separate 
the sources from which we derive our ideas of the human 
Jesus and the deified Christ, Prof. Carpenter sums up 
in a very interesting and conclusive way the many marks 
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of reality in the narratives, and then proceeds to show 
how to these were added such various elements as Smith 
and Drews have cited, with the result that for ages the 
historic Jesus was lost sight of, because in his place had 
been enthroned the theological Christ. 

Prof. Carpenter finds the beginnings of this apotheosis 
in the Gospels themselves, especially in the Messianic 
tradition and in the belief of the coming of the divine 
Redeemer in the clouds of heaven. He thinks this belief 
is too firmly imbedded in the narrative to allow us to doubt 
that Jesus shared it, and in some way and to some ex- 
tent identified himself with this sublime personage who 
was so to appear. ‘This teaching has never seemed to us 
conclusive. Dr. Carpenter does not urge it with quite 
so much confidence, we think, as he formerly did. We 
certainly cannot reconcile such a belief and expectation 
in Jesus with the sanity and poise which were dominant 
qualities of his mental constitution. As we have often 
said, it may easily be possible for one who is sane to ac- 
cept the most extravagant statements concerning the 
miraculous power and fortunes of another human being, 
while the same beliefs entertained concerning one’s self 
would be sure tokens of megalomania and abnormal 
ecstasy. 

Aside from this minor affirmation, the discussion of 
the subject is broad, enlightening, and helpful. In the 
apotheosis of the Christ there was room and opportunity 
given to incorporate a multitude of ideas and beliefs 
that were traditional with the Jews and a vast heritage 
of the East from immemorial ages and generations. 
Dr. Carpenter’s learned and thorough analysis, with the 
devout and reverent temper that he always maintains, 
will be helpful to many who have been perplexed by the 
vagaries of many critics. 


Heat and Noise. 


Not long ago in one of our large cities a clergyman 
resigned his parish because, as he frankly stated, the 
neighborhood was intolerably noisy and, as he incident- 
ally declared, both physically and mentally unclean. It 
was a singular excuse to offer for giving up a responsible 
position with large opportunities for usefulness in a place 
where, if he could. not make it less noisy, he could at 
least put forth his best endeavor to make it less unclean. 
If we have but little sympathy for his flight from mani- 
fest duty, we can still entertain a certain fellow-feeling 
for his sufferings from the intolerable noises of our great 
towns. ‘To a person of nervous organization they often 
become unbearable, and sanity, or life itself, is saved 
only by removal to a quieter place. ‘The racking of the 
delicately organized system goes on day and night. In 
the heated term the windows are necessarily opened, 
and the full tide of rattle, crash, grind, and roar flows 
into the house. We have made no advance in saving 
humanity from this infliction, which great heat inten- 
sifies to the point of acute suffering. 

The noises are in large part the brute cry of labor, the 
uproar and turmoil of an industrial age. The vast tur- 
bulent street traffic, ever on the increase, makes the town 
one huge interminable mill, grinding out incessant sounds 
of discord and unrest. The wealthy and exclusive would 
like to expel from their choice quarters of the town all 
trucks, drags, delivery wagons, and other business vehicles, 
but even when this is accomplished the perpetual angry 
roar of the great city beast pervades all quarters day and 
night. It is one of the things that all may share, all must 
suffer from. There are no noise-proof walls to shut away 
the din from the ears of the sick and suffering. ‘The twin 
problems of heat and noise present themselves with ever- 
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increasing insistence to hospital authorities. The elec- 
tric fan stirs the hot air in the crowded wards, but no 
building has been made noise-proof. 

A benevolent lady in one of our great cities endeavored 
to arouse the community to the dangers and discomforts 
of noise. She strove to get pledges from steamboat cap- 
tains and the managers of railroads that they would stop 
the shrieking of steam whistles and all the unnecessary 
clanging of bells along the water front, for the sake of 
human ears that otherwise were tortured almost beyond 
endurance. Something has been done toward accom- 
plishing this reform. The torture inflicted along the 
water front by barges, ferry-boats, steam-tugs, and all 
the nondescript craft that fly perpetually on great tidal 
rivers has been somewhat lessened. Railroad engineers 
have been admonished to check the opening of the steam 
throttle in passing through towns, but what is gained in 
one way is lost in another, for the rush and honk, honk, 
of the automobile fill every blessed interval of leisure. 

The greatest triumph of reform in the noises of our , 
noisy age is the ‘‘safe-and-sane”’ Fourth of July. It will 
be long before the fire-cracker, the toy pistol, and the 
torpedo are entirely abolished, but a beginning has been 
made. Certain centres of peace and quietude have been 
secured on that day of all days most to be dreaded. ‘The 
small boy is learning that he does not own it to mar and 
mangle as he will. Instead of a battlefield, with the dead 
numbered by scores, it is returning to a patriotic com- 
memoration with some remembrance of what the day 
stands for. As symbol of our civilization it became too 
intolerable, too degrading, to endure, and had to give 
way to something less insane. 

Much might be said of the effect on character when 
life is passed in a vortex of noise, discordant, nerve-rack- 
ing, and producing an irritability of temper that counts 
much against the peace and happiness of family life. 
Perhaps existence may at times be calm, dispassionate, 
and sweet in a city flat, but the conditions seem to make 
against it. The noises of your neighbors are thrust upon 
you, though you do not know the names of those who 
labor under the same roof. The megaphone, the phono- 
graph doing ragtime, the pianola, the boy’s fiddle, the 
girl’s piano,—all come trooping in to distract the soul of 
the would-be quiet occupant. ‘Then a talking parrot, a 
crying baby, a yapping dog, all thrust themselves upon 
your notice. ‘The windows are open, the heat is intense, 
the whir of the sewing-machine and the clank of the type- 
writer cannot be kept out. Then human voices, sharp, 
nasal, strident, come to afflict you,—those of people who 
have parties and keep them up until the small hours, or 
of people who quarrel and indulge in hard words, thrust- 
ing their secrets upon your unwilling ears. 

Ah! what a mad world it seems when all this comes 
pouring in, and the great house is like a composite centre 
of noise and feverish excitement! But what must it be 
to those pent in one room, or even in two or three rooms, 
dark and airless? How intolerable the sufferings of the 
ear on days when the mercury takes high flights in among 
the nineties, and there is no handbreadth of shade, no cool- 
ing breath, wafted through the baking streets! 

One is filled with the pain of the vast, unquiet, restless, 
suffering city. It seems but one body of some immense 
agonized creature seeking relief in the water, on fire-es- 
capes, on the hot turf of the little parks, plaining out its 
notes of woe in sick children’s voices, while the great ma- 
chine grinds on, clatters through the street until the houses 
shake, howls upon the water front,—the noise, the in- 
tolerable noise that will not let poor human nature sleep. 
At such times our civilization looks sleazy and poor, and 
terribly inadequate. While these conditions last, we are 
not civilized nor are we in any true sense Christians. 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


Approaching. 


I. The Year Book for 1911.—Concerning its prepa- 
ration and editorship there should be a somewhat better 
understanding among the ministers, the life members, 
and others. 

In the first place, the necessary information about 
conferences, clubs, associations, and many other organ- 
izations cannot be obtained until they have held their 
annual meetings and elected their new boards of officers. 
Many of those annual meetings are not held until June. 

In the second place, many ministers and others prefer 
to have the Year Book sent to them after they have re- 
turned from the summer vacation, when the new year 
of church activity begins. 

It is therefore our aim to assemble all the data and 
close the various lists by July 1. By that time much of 
the material is in the hands of the printer and the proof- 
reading (which in a publication of this kind requires 
great care and experience) is carried on through the 
month. By August 15 the proof-reading is finished and 
the book goes to the bindery, to be delivered on or before 
September 1. 

This information is given for the benefit of any who 
may be wondering if the Year Book has “come out”’ as 
yet, or gone astray during their absence from home. 

Il. The Annual Report.—tit has been the custom for 
many years to send in the same package, to ministers 
and life members, the Year Book and Annual Report. 
This year, owing to the death of the treasurer, there has 
been some delay in the preparation of the Annual Re- 
port, but we are quite sure we shall succeed in mailing 
it at the usual time. 

This small volume is of value only as the Unitarian 
body uses it to some purpose. It contains the addresses 
given at the annual meeting by the president and sec- 
retary and the reports of the heads of departments. 
Those who are not informed about the manifold interests 
of the Association, or those who have the idea that there 
is ‘nothing doing’’ at 25 Beacon Street, will do well to 
read this Report from cover to cover. 

Then, too, it contains a dozen illustrations of new 
churches and other buildings erected during the year. 
Those who are looking for models for church construc- 
tion will profit by a careful examination of these cuts. 

To become interested, not to say enthusiastic, over the 
affairs .of our denomination, it is necessary to know some- 
thing about them. And the way to learn is to study 
these annual reports with care. 

Ill. The Unitarian Word and Work.—This magazine, 
or pamphlet, is published from October to June, inclusive, 
and contains departments devoted to the work of five 
national Unitarian organizations; wiz., American Uni- 
tarian Association, Women’s Alliance, Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, Unitarian Temperance Society, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

It is what its name indicates, a bulletin announcing 
what has been done, what is anticipated, and what is 
thought about it. In the forthcoming numbers will be 
a page devoted to questions asked by the associate mem- 
bers of the American Unitarian Association and answered 
by the secretary. From time to time as expediency or 
necessity may dictate other features will doubtless be 
added. 

There is no organ now in existence which so fully sets 
forth from month to month the doings and enterprises of 
Unitarianism in America as the Unitarian Word and 
Work. 
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IV. The Unitarian Calendar.—Over fifty churches 
make use of this small booklet for the purpose of an- 
nouncing the monthly programmes of local societies. It 
appears for local and general use. In the local editions 
the first four pages are devoted to the affairs of the in- 
dividual church, the remaining pages containing material 
contributed by various ministers and others; a Unitarian 
hymn, news, notes, etc. The general edition is the same 
as the local, except that the first four pages are devoted 
to matters of denominational interest. The American 
Unitarian Association furnishes this Calendar to churches 
at the small cost of $2 per month per 100, which is less 
than an equally good booklet could be produced by the 
individual church. The Calendar is issued from Sep- 
tember to June, inclusive. _ 

V. A Modern View of Retribution, by Rev. George 
Batchelor, the tract for September. The ‘‘dyed in the 
wool”’ Unitarian, familiar, through many years of reading 
and association, with Unitarian thought and scholarship, 
may not be especially concerned about the subject of 
Retribution, modern or ancient. But Mr. Batchelor 
knows, as many of the rest of us who have given the mat- 
ter some study know, that outside of a very small per- 
centage of the general public there are a great many 
people who, if they think about religion at all, are per- 
plexed and bewildered by the terminology of the old 
theology. It is for such people that this tract has been 
prepared, and it is to these inquirers that the author 
refers in his opening paragraph: ‘‘Many people to-day 
are stumbling over a difficulty which they find in the 
doubt whether anything like human justice is to be seen 
in the fortunes of human beings under the divine govern- 
ment.” 

This tract will appear about September 1 and is com- 
mended especially to the attention of Post-office Mission 
workers and all others who desire an answer to the ques- 
tions raised by those who are thinking their way out of 
the old into the new, or modern, conceptions of religion. 

It is to be hoped that during the coming year of church 
activity those who are interested in the welfare of our 
churches will avail themselves of the literature which is 
put forth by the Association and cognate societies. Fa- 
miliarity with the appearance of these pamphlets is apt 
to breed indifference, if not contempt—they appear so 
frequently and are furnished so abundantly. It will 
therefore be to the advantage of the entire denomination 
if, by renewed and resolute attention, those who have 
been in the habit of passing these publications by with 
a mere glance will open them and give them a careful 
and sympathetic reading. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE intention of the Democratic leaders to make the 
tariff the salient issue for the coming presidential cam- 
paign was indicated by the statement issued by Speaker 
Champ Clark after the adjournment of the extraordinary 
session of the Sixty-second Congress last Tuesday. After 
pointing out the constructive work accomplished by the 
Democratic House, aided by the minority in the Senate, 
with the co-operation of the insurgent Republican sena- 
tors, Speaker Clark appealed to the people from the Presi- 
dent’s action in vetoing the Wool Bill, the cotton revision 
bill, the free list bill, and allied measures, and predicted 
an overwhelming Democratic victory at the polls in 1912. 
In his messages vetoing the bills named by Mr. Clark, 
President Taft took the broad ground that nothing was 
to be gained by precipitate revision of the tariff in the 
absence of the scientific information which will be fur- 
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nished to Congress by the tariff board. By vote of Con- 
gress at the session just ended the life of this body was 
limited to March 31 next. 

od 


Two stars were added to the flag last Monday, when 
the President signed the amended bill admitting New 
Mexico and Arizona to the dignity of full statehood. The 
event was signallized in both commonwealths by civic 
celebrations. The original resolution, as passed by the 
House, was vetoed by the executive on the ground that 
the constitution provided for Arizona embodied the prin- 
ciple of the recall of the elective officials, including the 
State and county judiciary, a principle which Mr. Taft 
regarded as highly prejudicial to the proper administra- 
tion of justice. In deference to the President’s views, 
Congress modified the statehood resolution by eliminating 
the provision for the recall of the judiciary, and the 
measure as amended was approved by the President. The 
elimination of the provision of recall was received with 
mixed feelings by the people of Arizona, but the boon of 
statehood was received by them as with profound a sense 
of appreciation of its value in Arizona as by the people 
of New Mexico. 

wt 


THE great railway strike which menaced the United 
Kingdom with a struggle that promised to develop into 
a national calamity was terminated last Saturday largely 
through the persistent efforts of the government and es- 
pecially of the chancellor of the exchequer, David Lloyd- 
George, who prevailed upon masters and men to accept 
arbitration in settlement of the dispute. ‘The strike had 
assumed an overshadowing political importance because 
of the dependence of the government upon the labor vote 
in Parliament, which would have been alienated from the 
liberal party by reason of the employment of troops 
against the strikers, a contingency which began to appear 
inevitable at the very inception of the conflict. Under 
the preliminary terms of the agreement the men appar- 
ently gain at least one important point—the recognition 
of the unions, implied by the consent of the employers to 
treat with their representatives. Nevertheless, the leaders 
of the unions have urged their followers to be ready for 
another strike should the attitude of the employers make 
such a move advisable. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE plan of naval reorganization, em- 
bracing a period of seven years beginning with 1910, is 
disclosed at Pekin. ‘The plan contemplates the construc- 
tion, in 1912-17, of a sea armament comprising 8 first- 
class battleships, 20 fast cruisers, 10 auziliary ships, and 
a large number of torpedo boat destroyers. To furnish 
an efficient personnel for the new navy, the government 
is already establishing two naval training colleges, one 
in the North and one in the South, and schools of gunnery 
and naval construction in four of the provinces. The 
task of making China a factor on the sea will be a difficult 
and expensive one, inasmuch as that empire at present 
does not possess a single armored ship of war. ‘Three 
small cruisers, the nucleus of the future navy, are well 
under way, and two squadrons of minor craft are in op- 
eration as the basis of training crews for the vessels to 
be built during the term designated by the programme. 


ad 


A systematic plan for dealing with the problem of 
poverty has been put in operation by the Japanese gov- 
ernment. ‘The work is being carried on by the ministry 
of the interior, which has effected the organization of 
expert committees consisting of police officials, philan- 
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thropists, and statisticians, to study the condition of the 
poor at first hand in all its details and devise means of 
betterment, including provisions for sane and proper 
amusements. ‘[he committees have begun their difficult 
task by undertaking a thorough census of the poor, to 
serve as the basis for further activities. In order to cope 
with the evil of ignorance which is universally the sister 
curse of poverty, the committees will place all the chil- 
dren of the poor not otherwise supplied with educational 
advantages into government schools. While the experi- 
ment undertaken by Japan is not exactly new in princi- 
ple, it indicates that the governing classes of the empire 
are alive to the trend of the time and to the need of up- 
lifting the submerged section of the community. 


ot 


THE undertaking at Persia’s request, by W. Morgan 
Shuster, an American economist of achievement, to re- 
habilitate the finances of the country apparently has 
been made impossible by the opposition of the Russian 
government, supported by Great Britain under the terms 
of the Russo-British agreement delimiting spheres of in- 
fluence. Mr. Shuster last May assumed the post of 
treasurer-general of Persia, and engaged the services of 
four other American experts as his advisers and assistants 
in the task. His advent to Teheran was met with an 
active lack of sympathy by the Russian minister, who 
announced his unwillingness to conduct the monetary 
dealings of his government with Persia through the 
new treasurer-general. The German minister assumed a 
similar attitude. The open clash between Mr. Shuster 
and his Russian opponents came when Mr. Shuster ap- 
pointed a British subject to the post of head of the treas- 
ury gendarmerie. To this arrangement the Russian 
minister demurred and the British minister seconded his 
objection. Now Mr. Shuster is on the point of giving 
up his post because he finds his hands tied by diplomatic 
opposition. 


Brevities, 


That the mind has a mighty influence over the body is 
not a recent discovery. 


Everything and everybody nowadays is organizing, thus 
obeying a law of nature. 


There is nothing new under the sun, but there are new 
ways of using everything the sun shines upon. 


The lightning bug has solved the problem of the phi- 
losopher; namely, how to produce light without heat. 


How those prosperous people who have set aside wonder, 
love, and admiration, do miss the meaning and joy of 
living! 

Many modern choirs, and some organists, are quite 
ignorant of the hymns and tunes familiar to old-fashioned 
people. 


One of the most surprising items of news deals with 
the alleged heroism of a Christian Science healer who 
married the girl whom he treated and cured. 


In all parts of the country it is a noticeable phenomenon 
that the boys and girls are outgrowing their fathers and 
mothers. ‘That is a sign of improvement in both gen- 
erations. 


Two books are invaluable, ‘‘ Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tations’? and an unabridged dictionary. Their constant 
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use would greatly relieve the editors who answer 
“Queries”’ in the newspapers. 


Reciprocity is a new word to indicate the desirable 
relations that should exist between nations, but it rep- 
resents human duties and desirable relationships which 
are to have new meaning in the future. 


The reason there are and always have been so many 
false prophets in the world is because a true prophecy is, 
in reality, a logical syllogism based upon known facts and 
proceeding according to established principles. 


If the men who are vicious, and therefore unfit for 
society, were marked in some conspicuous way, they 
would be seen to fall into classes, easy to be accounted 
for, and not so alarmingly influential as many suppose. 


Pensions for Ministers. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The movement for the pensioning of ministers is a part 
of a general tendency. All useful workers are coming to 
be considered servants of the common good and, there- 
fore, to be cared for, when they can no longer work, out 
of the common earnings. The country retires its naval 
officers at sixty-two and its military officers at sixty- 
four, on half-pay. Our cities are beginning to pension 
the teachers of the public schools and our colleges their 
professors. ‘The German trades-unions provide for their 
aged members, and the English government has recently 
arranged for the support of common laborers after they 
are seventy. 

But there is one way in which the minister differs from 
these workers, and it is a very important and very sad 
way. They are employed by stable and pecuniarily 
responsible institutions. The nation is not likely to 
disband nor the city to disappear, and firmly-established 
colleges are virtually permanent, as well as manufacturing 
corporations and railways. A church, however, is an in- 
stitution of varying fortunes and doubtful duration. 
The community in which it is situated may so decline, 
or be so changed in the character of its population, that the 
church may become feeble, and, even if it move to an- 
other neighborhood, may not be able to survive. There 
are abundant illustrations of this uncertainty of vitality 
in both city and country. ‘The lesson which they teach 
is, of course, the duty of providing for the support of the 
church while it is possible to lay aside a sufficient sum. 
But if this means provision for two ministers, one at his 
post and the other retired, it is expecting more than the 
average church can do. Even if it could do it, the pros- 
pect of perpetuating an institution which, possibly, may 
be needed no more in later times than those picturesque 
churches which are left high and dry along the Strand 
in London, from Trafalgar Square to the City, or those 
in our own communities which have been sold to alien 
faiths or to become theatres, might well induce the rich 
man to turn his gifts in a more hopeful direction. 

In the old days, from the landing of the Pilgrims to the 
disestablishment of the Congregational churches in 1833, 
the parishes easily took care of their ministers, in office or 
retired. They were expected to stay for life, and, whether 
eloquent or not, as a rule they remained. The town 
furnished their salaries, built the parsonages as well as the 
churches, and, when the ministers grew too old to serve, 
gave them ‘‘colleagues,’’ who in time succeeded to them 
in full. It furnished them wood to keep their houses 
warm, and parishioners sent in supplies from their gar- 
dens and fields, the parsons themselves often growing their 
own fruit and vegetables. ‘The doctors would accept no 
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fees from them, and the sellers of the necessities of life 
gave them a heavy discount, if not the whole price. 

In these days, however, the average duration of a pas- 
torate is but afew years. Even if, therefore, the churches 
were still supported by the towns and there were plenty 
of money. to be had for pensions, to whom ought these to 
go? To the ministers who happened to be in office at 
sixty-five? They may have been there but a short time. 
Why should the church support them for the rest of their 
lives? ‘The question applies as well to the churches as 
they are to-day. If each parish has a rapid procession of 
ministers, to which one shall the pension be given? If 
clergymen changed their places only by their own choice, 
the pension would tend to lengthen pastorates and pro- 
mote the stability of the settled ministry, but, if the 
present tendency of the average: church to change its 
spiritual leader often is to continue, it is hard to see how 
it could use a pension fund. 

It is proposed, however, that the ministers shall provide 
for each other, with such aid from generous laymen as 
they can gather in. Some unpleasant words have been 
said of those of the clergy who were not willing to enter 
into sucha plan; but is there not a little truth on their side? 
There is indeed something lovely in the idea of all the 
ministers standing together in a purpose of mutual help- 
fulness in view of a common danger. But are they not 
in this dilemma,—that either each man is able to support 
himself, in which case he does not need to be helped by 
his brethren, or he is not able to support himself, in which 
case he has no right to take from the already scanty 
provision he has made for his own family to give to the 
family of another? Mutual help is good, but personal in- 
dependence is better. So far as mutual help involves either 
giving to one who is more able to take care of himself 
than the giver or receiving from one who is less able to 
take care of himself than the receiver, it is not pleasant 
to contemplate. Probably the contingency of a min- 
ister’s dying before he is sixty-five, after having for many 
years contributed to the general fund, has been provided 
for. 

There remain as givers of pensions the denominations 
to which the ministers belong. These would seem, under 
present ministerial and parochial conditions, by far the 
best depositories and managers of pension funds. ‘The 
restlessness of parishes and preachers would be elimi- 
nated from the problem, and reward would be given, not to 
ministers of churches as such, but to the workers in a com- 
mon cause. [If all the funds given for the relief of Uni- 
tarian ministers could be placed in the hands of a central 
board, to be administered according to fixed general rules, 
the matter of pensions as well as of temporary relief would 
be simplified and made equitable, so far as is possible 
under our circumstances. 

One embarrassment which can be foreseen is the ques- 
tion as to what constitutes a Unitarian minister. We have 
had some curious sheep in our flock, to whom we should 
hardly like to promise fold and fodder for life. ‘The 
prospect of a pension would draw still more of such un- 
desirable feeders from other pastures to our richer, grass. 
We have had several such already who have proved black 
sheep indeed. In fact, if we look over these dark mem- 
bers who have given us so much shame and sorrow, we 
shall find that most of them were brought up on other 
farms than our own, from which they were allowed with 
suspicious willingness to leap over into ours. But more 
embarrassing would be the question of belief. There 
have been some queer Unitarians among our clergy in 
this respect. One brilliant preacher, who nourished two 
churches at once, delivered a sermon to prove that Jesus 
was a sun-myth; and this deliverance was published 
in one of our denominational papers. A disgusted sub- 
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scriber wrote to the editor that he could “‘stand a heretic, 
but not an ass,” and had his paper discontinued,—so far 
had the taint of orthodoxy clung to him! ‘There are signs 
that our Unitarian pulpits may become rostrums for 
social nostrums. Are there or are there not limits to 
what we are willing to support as within the Unitarian 
gospel? To put it widely, is it possible for a body with- 
out a creed (except ‘‘pure Christianity’’) to determine 
what preachers it shall support and what not? ‘The 
question must be left with the churches, and the denomi- 
national fund would have to pension any minister whom 
any parish or parishes kept in constant service from the 
age of forty-five to that of sixty-five; but some hard 
problems are sure to present themselves,—all the harder 
because heretics are so apt to be better men than the 
orthodox of their day. 

Some provision for the old age of our pastors should be 
made for all who need it. The modern minister, with the 
exception of a minority of cases, has a hard enough lot 
while he is in service to deserve peace of mind and comfort 
of body when he rests from his labors, for his works do not 
seem to follow him. Obliged every few years to drag up 
his anchor, to see his personal associations and the results 
of his toil fade from sight behind him, and to force his wife 
and children to bid farewell again and again to their home 
and their friends, he should at last find a haven where he 
, can drop his anchor for good, and, tossed no longer by 

the changeful seas that roar outside the breakwater, await, 
with the trust he has so long preached to others, the decay 
of his own frame. Is there any denominational plan 
which, in spite of its difficulties, we can more heartily 
recommend to our churches than a common pension fund? 
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Hindus in America.* 


There is a strange contrast between Indian life in 
England and in the United States. The Indians who 
reside in England for study, health, place-hunting, 
pleasure, or political charlatanism do not for the most 
part represent the best elements in our society. 

In America, on the contrary, Indian society is com- 
posed of the best elements of the population of the mother 
country. We have no idle aristocrats, or hungry grad- 
uates longing for official favor, or professional politicians 
combining patriotism with a due measure of regard for 
the security of their sacred persons and the condition of 
their depleted purses. India sends her best sons to 
America. 

We have to deal in America with four classes of persons, 
three of which are worthy of a sympathetic examination, 
while the fourth is the passing shadow cast by these 
three against the background of the Fatherland as she 
is at present. The normal components of Indian society 
in America are the Sikhs, the Swamis, and the Students, 
with the Spies as an abnormal gang. ‘These four classes, 
with accidentally alliterative appellations, constitute the 
Hindu population in America. The spies sometimes 
visit our small colonies, but do not find much scope for 
their ingenuity in this country; for the vast majority of 
Indians here have no time for the shallow, noisy variety 
of politics which forms the raison d’éire of their exist- 
ence. The Hindus in America are practical and poor, 
battling with adverse circumstances, and wish to serve 
their country through solid achievement and silent re- 
solve. So the spy finds his occupation gone in such 
a healthy and transparent atmosphere of steady work 
and sincere aspiration as prevails among the Hindus of 
America. 

The first of the three normal classes is, then, the Sikhs, 


* Extracts from an essay by Har Dayal, in the Calcutta Modern Review, 
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whose skill as laborers is now as well known to the 
Americans as their prowess in war was to the Afghans in 
other days. ‘There are several thousands of these people 
scattered in the States of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. They are steady, sober workers, and keep 
their turbans and their faith intact. They earn quite a 
large amount of money as farm-hands, and live as fru- 
gally as possible. They do not learn to speak good 
English, as they look upon themselves as temporary 
sojourners in this land of Goshen; and their hearts yearn 
for the dear old village and the bright sunlight of the 
Indian skies. They are eagerly sought after by the 
American farmers and fruit-growers on account of their 
regular habits of work, their temperance and simplicity. 
Thus our temperance and the religious discipline of our 
social life bear good fruit in far-away lands, where our 
brethren come for a successful career, which is denied 
them in their own country. 

It cannot be expected that the presence of the Sikhs 
here should give unmixed satisfaction to everybody. 
They are simple Oriental peasants and cannot quickly 
adapt themselves to the ways and manners of a highly 
developed and complex social system, which makes 
enormous demands on the self-restraint and the good 
sense of every individual. ‘Thus it is said that the Sikhs 
ate dirty, that they hold aloof from their American 
comrades, that they sometimes get into trouble with , 
the sanitary authorities for minor delinquencies. I am 
not in a position to judge how far these complaints are 
justified. Even if there is a measure of truth in them, 
that would only prove that the Sikh laborers are erring 
mortals and nothing more. We must appreciate the 
courage and spirit of enterprise exhibited by these un- 
tutored villagers. They speedily develop a keen sense 
of patriotism, which manifests itself in deeds of kindly 
service to their fellow-countrymen here, in quickened in- 
terest in public affairs, in the revival of religious con- 
sciousness, in preference for an independent career on 
their return to India, and in constant readiness to sub- 
scribe large sums of money for the corporate welfare. 
The Sikh becomes a changed man. His economic and 
moral poverty disappears. He learns to respect him- 
self. He cannot be recognized for the same timid, shabby, 
and ignorant rustic that landed at San Francisco or Seattle 
in search of livelihood. No one can breathe beneath 
the Stars and Stripes without being lifted to a higher 
level of thought and action. ‘The great flag of the great- 
est democratic state in the world’s history burns up all 
cowardice, servility, pessimism, and indifference, as fire 
consumes the dross and leaves pure gold behind. This 
flag is a moral tonic, a religious intoxicant, more potent 
than a thousand sermons and revivalist meetings. 

The benefits of a residence under this flag are reaped 
in a still larger measure by the students. The Hindu 
students in America come from the middle class, which 
possesses energy and brains, but little money. They are 
engaged in technical study and generally work for their 
living. ‘The practice of supporting one’s self by manual 
labor during one’s academic career exercises a very healthy 
influence on character. It develops self-reliance and re- 
sourcefulness of mind. It saves one from many tempta- 
tions. It induces a more cordial feeling of brotherliness 
and mutual sympathy. It diminishes improper pride 
and exclusiveness. It prepares one for a life of hard 
work and social usefulness. The surroundings of these 
students confer on them solid advantages, which can- 
not be prized too highly. Education at the State uni- 
versities is very cheap, and there is plenty of work for all 
able-bodied persons. Many students earn their board 
and lodging by working from three to five hours a day 
as house assistants. America is the land of opportunity 
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for poor, industrious, and intelligent students. No one 
who can lead a rough and simple life need return from 
this country without a university degree, even if his 
people cannot send him sufficient money. But a word 
of warning is necessary. There must be proper arrange- 
ments for the return voyage, and the student should 
have some one in India to fall back upon in case of serious 
illness or other emergency. The jobs that can be se- 
cured enable the young men to live from hand to mouth: 
they do not leave any broad margin for savings. As 
to the intellectual achievements of our students, it can 
be said that they acquit themselves creditably in the ex- 
aminations and gain the good will of their professors by 
their industry and ability. Very few cases of failure 
occur. The rich and idle class is not represented here. 
The standard of personal conduct and class-work among 
the students is, therefore, high, and the prospect of im- 
proving their position in life spurs them on to diligence. 

I now come to the last class of persons of whom I have 
to speak,—the swamis. At the outset I may remark that 
there are swamis and swamis. All that glitters is not 
gold. A few swamis here are downright humbugs, who 
make religion a mask for money-making and worse things 
than money-making. They have been seduced by the 
glamour of this civilization in its worst aspects. “They 
live an easy and comfortable life, free from the cares of 
_ the world, and affect aristocratic ways in society. They 
are busy cheating credulous, middle-aged women out of 
their dollars. There are some swamis of this type out 
here. They bring discredit on the Hindu people. But 
they carry on their predatory propaganda of spirituality 
without much noise, and do not achieve much success. 

The swamis connected with the Vedanta Mission 
founded by Swami Vivekananda are almost all good 
and sincere men, who do much good to the American 
people. One or two of them may fall short of the ideal, 
and I have heard many complaints against one member 
of the group. But there are black sheep in every fold. 
Making due allowance for human frailty and the neces- 
sity of adaptation to Western methods and environ- 
ments, I may say that the swamis present a very lofty 
type of life and deserve the success that they have 
achieved. When Swami Vivekananda stood on the plat- 
form of the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 1893 
and evoked an outburst of applause by addressing his 
audience as “Sisters and Brothers of America,’’ he little 
dreamed that his work would be carried on after him 
by a devoted band of missionaries. The beneficial 
effects of his preaching are visible on every side. Amer- 
ica is always on the alert for a lesson in religion from 
a Hindu. The cultured classes always imagine that 
every Hindu is a Yogi, or ought to be one. There is a 
keen and growing interest in Hindu thought. Many 
earnest inquirers wish to quench their thirst for the 
ideal at the fountain of Hindu philosophy. I had hardly 
entered the premises of the Metaphysical Club at Boston 
when a lady asked me if I could practise mental healing. 
Lectures on Karma are delivered even by American 
preachers who understand our theories very imperfectly. 
Theosophy is well represented in this country, and there 
is a regular Raja Yoga College at Point Loma in Cali- 
fornia under the direction of Mrs. Catherine Tingley. 
Many rich and educated ladies affect to be enamoured 
of the Hindu religion and burn incense before statues of 
Buddha placed in their drawing-rooms for purposes of 
decoration. Several American ladies have even adopted 
Hindu names and dedicated themselves to the Vedantic 
propaganda. Prominent among them is Sister Deva- 
mata, a cultured and earnest lady, who has learned the 
Vedanta for two years in India and has now returned to 
this country to preach it as a holy sister. The work of 
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the swamis has resulted in the general diffusion of Hindu 
ideas among a section of the upper classes, and has given 
the Hindus the thoroughly deserved reputation of “a 
nation of philosophers.’’ The Americans are intellect- 
ually very wide-awake and inquisitive. They want to 
know everything about everything. India exerts a pe- 
culiar fascination on them as a land of mystery and ro- 
mance, the abode of snakes, palmists, yogis, mahatmas, 
and elephants. All this curiosity about India is satis- 
fied by the Vedantic swamis, who have gathered small 
bands of devoted disciples about themselves in different 
towns. ‘There are flourishing Vedanta centres at Bos- 
ton, New York, Washington, Pittsburg, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. The society at San Francisco is worthy 
of special notice, as it possesses a temple of its own, “the 
only Hindu temple in the Western world,” as the man- 
agers take care to declare in their leaflets. The temple is 
a beautiful structure, built in Hindu style, which made 
me somewhat homesick when I saw it after sojourn and 
travel in foreign lands, and thought that this was the 
only Hindu temple that I should be able to see from this 
time forward. 

To guard against possible misunderstandings, I may 
state that I am not a Vedantin at all. I believe that 
metaphysics is as stupid and false as superstition. But 
I admire persons of all creeds who work for introducing 
the discipline of idealism into human life, to whatever 
church they may belong. I am also interested in the 
success of these Vedantic missionaries as representatives 
of that spirit of enterprise and self-denial which is trans- 
forming New India. Their work is part of the great 
renaissance which is breathing new life into Hindu so- 
ciety. 

Buddhism is not well represented in America. This is 
a great loss both to the East and the West. Many ad- 
mirers of the Anagarika Dharmapala are found in differ- 
ent parts of the country. But there is no permanent 
propaganda. 

In this part of the country there are many persons 
who lovingly cherish the memory of Swami Ram Tirtha, 
and tell how he lived like a true ascetic and won the 
hearts of the rude villagers in the mountain valleys of 
California, how he used to throw into the sea the lauda- 
tory comments on his lectures that appeared in the local 
press, how he insisted on charging no admission fee and 
said to a well-to-do friend, who complained that the ex- 
penses of holding the meetings would not be met on that 
plan, “Surely you can pay the expenses of holding the 
meetings.’”’ He was the greatest Hindu who ever came 
to America, a real saint and sage, whose life mirrored 
the highest principles of Hindu spirituality as his soul 
reflected the love of the “‘ Universal Spirit’’ whom he tried 
to realize. 

It would require a long article to tell of the good work 
done here by the late Mr. P. C. Mazumdar and other 
Hindu preachers. Suffice it to say that all genuinely 
spiritual characters are appreciated by the Americans 
and help in elevating these people to a higher plane of 
thought and action. 

Some critics may ask why these swamis go out to work 
in America, when there is so much scope for them in 
India. ‘The same reproach is levelled at the heads of 
Christian missionaries, who leave the benighted and 
demoralized population of their own large cities and 
try to convert the heathen in China and India. Such 
objections betray a very imperfect knowledge of the work- 
ings of the moral forces in man. ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and no one can say where it cometh and 
whither it goeth. One man is lifted out of himself by an 
ideal which leaves his neighbor quite cold and unsym- 
pathetic. Let every one dream his dream and make it 
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true. I need not impose my dream on all. 
energy takes myriad forms in its manifestation. All of 
us have not the same gifts and the same mission. You 
may as well find fault with the rose for not being a violet 
and quarrel with the cuckoo because she is not a night- 
ingale. Art, literature, science, politics, war, exploration, 
religion,—each one of these appeals to some one, and he 
begins to love it with his whole heart and soul. Let us 
not be narrow and one-sided in our judgments. Let 
each man choose his sphere of work for the service of 
idealism, as a woman chooses her husband, and let him 
be faithful to his vow. Again, we must remember that 
when a national revival rouses the dormant energies of a 
people, they attempt all enterprises and strive to reach 
many goals. The pent-up energy seeks new fields for 
its exercise. Heroism counts its martyrs and votaries 
in all branches of human endeavor. The life-giving 
elixir rejuvenates the whole body politic. ‘The spirit 
that led Columbus to America took Luther to the Diet 
of Worms, and the impulse that drove Bruno to the stake 
conducted Saint Xavier to Malabar. Galileo, Erasmus, 
Pizarro, Magellan, Luther, Zwingli, Knox, Loyola, Cax- 
ton, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Calvin,—all the men of the 
Renaissance in Europe derived their power from one and 
the same source. Even so we are all impelled by the 
same spirit, all of us who believe that life is meant for 
achievement and not for enjoyment. So let every one 
appreciate whatever is achieved by others instead of 
carping at them for not following his particular methods 
and ideals. 

Further, we should consider that India should also 
give something to other nations instead of always begging 
from them. Our students stand at the doors of Ger- 
many, England, Japan, and America as humble sup- 
pliants for industrial education. What do we offer to 
these countries in return? Have we no self-respect? 
Or are we intellectual paupers who have nothing with 
which to repay the debt? It behooves us to cease from 
appearing in the world’s fair of art and science only as 
mendicants. The gain in self-respect more than coun- 
terbalances the loss to India of the direct services of a 
few workers, who should in all probability have been 
hampered and hindered in their activities at home. Mod- 
ern India is a pupil and beggar in all sciences and arts, 
from soap-making to biology. But she can offer to the 
world two things which are sufficient to pay for every- 
thing that she receives,—her systems of philosophy and 
her ideal of a religious life. Modern India is fallen and 
helpless, but she produces a few individuals in each 
generation who are really the salt of the earth, if they 
but knew it. Hindu society as a whole is extemely cor- 
rupt and demoralized, and cannot be put on a footing of 
equality even with backward Western countries like 
Portugal, Spain, Bulgaria, or Italy. But out of its bosom, 
like lightning from the dark clouds, there arise from time 
to time a few men who are the peers of Emerson and 
Tolstoy, and who would exercise enormous influence on 
humanity if they came out into the wide world. So the 
dead systems of ancient philosophy and the living speci- 
mens of ideal humanity are the two great gifts that India 
offers to other nations. What more can the world de- 
sire? Wisdom and virtue in exchange for the secrets of 
manufacture and mechanical science—it is too generous 
an offer! From this point of view, too, the work of the 
swamis is necessary and useful. Let India also con- 
tribute her quota to the intellectual wealth of the world 
instead of selfishly trying only to get as much of it as 
possible without giving anything as her share. 

In conclusion, I should put on record my conviction 
that Hindu society still contains elements of vitality, but 
they must be found out. The spirit of self-help and the 
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creative energy displayed by the Hindu laborers, students, 
and swamis in America cannot belong to a dead nation. 
India is not dead, but living. That is the cry that in- 
stinctively rises to the lips of a traveller who sees the 
Hindus at work in America. ‘Theirs is that spirit of the 
old Aryans who colonized the country, and developed 
schools of learning and philosophy. All that life is 
being lived over again here, the Sikhs representing the 
sturdy Aryan settlers, the students living the life of the 
brahmacharin, and the swamis founding ashramas like 
those of Agastya and Vashishtha to convert the “bar- 
barians.”’ he change that the average peasant under- 
goes during his sojourn here shows that, deep down in 
his heart, there is hidden the fire of social feeling and 
enthusiasm, which alone can consume and destroy the 
ills from which we are suffering. Thus my loving heart 
sends to all my countrymen a message of optimism. 
They say there is a silver lining to every cloud. At 
present, the people who live in India see only the dark, 
thunder-laden, ominous clouds, and the sun seems blotted 
out forever. But I have seen the silver lining which is 
invisible to them: I have found it in Europe and Amer- 
ica, but mostly in the latter country, for here I have 
discovered character and perseverance, self-denial and 
hard toil. Here I have seen that our countrymen can 
develop the noblest virtues and achieve the most solid 
results even under unfavorable circumstances. Here 
there is little talk, but much work, little speculation about 
the future, but much actual achievement in the present. 
These are the qualities that go to nation-building, not 
fantastic religious or political theories, or eloquent speeches 
and articles. 

India is not dead, but living. Much is being done 
abroad which is not known at home. Let all work 
sincerely.and silently, in the hope that time, which ripens 
the grain and brings the spring again after winter, which 
evolves the animal from the stone and man from the 
animal, which leads the savages of central Europe to the 
primacy of the world in art and science and bestows on 
the erewhile slaves of Rome the empire of the globe, 
time, the mighty architect, the healer of all wounds and 
the avenger of all wrongs, will lead our efforts to final 
success after our ashes are mingled with the eternal 
waters of the holy Ganga. 

BERKELEY, CAL. 


Self-respect. 


The great hope amid the evil of present conditions 
where low selfishness, and a degradation which seems to 
have lost all consciousness that it is degraded, set forth 
in all our newspapers day by day, tends to hold and pull 
men down, is that there are right amongst us those who 
do stand clear and strong for their own inner standards. 
There are not a few of whom you do indeed know that 
they cannot be bribed or bought. They are not to be 
swerved from the path that they have chosen in the light 
of their own highest. They are responsible to the inner 
court of their own unsullied honor. ‘They would be true 
to that and fail rather than succeed at the cost of self- 
respect. There are about us not a few men of that tem- 
per, clear to us all in the full light of publicity. There 
are thousands more, that no one knows of, who in count- 
less unnoticed places and in ways unseen and unrecorded 
are still—to use the old phrase our fathers used—living 
as in the sight of God their Creator, living as men must 
live who are determined to stand well in the light of the 
ideals which they have set for themselves as the guiding 
power of their own life. In them and in us self-respect 
is the key to the portals of life. I know no higher word. 
I know that, if you cannot respect yourself, it is indeed 
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ill with you. You are then only a slave, never a master. 
But, as you set yourself a standard of which you can be 
sincerely proud and hold to it, it will grow into ever finer 
quality and power. 

Moreover, that and that alone, as part of the great 
order, is the leaven which shall, in the end, leaven all 
human life. The mass that serves not honor, nay, nor 
feels it in its heart, secretly admires and tends to follow 
when it sees it in others. The high appeal is ultimately 
effective even with mean men. For this reason the fut- 
ure, after all, does lie in the hands of the great souls 
of the world. In some measure it is granted to each 
one of us to belong to their number, to set the inward 
standard of the light of God in our hearts against the 
outward standard of empty conformity and the love of 
mere comfort and pleasure and ease.—Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford. 


Civic Reformation. 


It is not enough for a man to disapprove of Pimlico. 
In that case he will merely cut his throat or move to 
Chelsea. Nor, certainly, is it enough for a man to ap- 
prove of Pimlico; for then it will remain Pimlico, which 
would be awful. “The only way out of it seems for some- 
body to love Pimlico, to love it with a transcendental 
tie and without any earthly reason. If there arose a man 
who loved Pimlico, then Pimlico would rise into ivory 
towers and golden pinnacles. Pimlico would attire her- 
self as a woman does when she is loved. For decoration 
is not given to hide horrible things, but to decorate 
things already adorable. A mother does not give her 
child a blue bow because he is so ugly without it. A 
lover does not give a girl a necklace to hide her neck. 
If men loved Pimlico as mothers love children, arbi- 
trarily, because it is theirs, Pimlico in a year or two 
might be fairer than Florence. Some readers will say 
that this is a mere fantasy. I answer that this is the 
natural history of mankind. ‘This as a fact is how cities 
did grow great. Go back to the darkest roots of civiliza- 
tion, and you will find them knotted round some sacred 
stone or encircling some sacred wall. People first paid 
honor to a spot and afterwards gained glory for it. Men 
did not love Rome because she was great. So she was 
great because they loved her.—Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


Spiritual Life, 


Do not run to this and that for comfort when you are 
in trouble, but bear it. Be uncomfortably quiet—be 
uneasily silent—be patiently unhappy.—J. P. Greaves. 


od 


Nothing in the-whole world is worth the loss of thy 
peace; even the faults which thou hast committed should 
only humble, but not disquiet, thee. God is full of joy, 
peace, and happiness.—G. Tersteegen. 


5d 


Is that beast better that hath two or three mountains 
to graze on than a little bee that feeds on dew or manna, 
and lives upon what falls every morning from the store- 
house of heaven, clouds, and providence?—Jeremy Taylor. 


a 


_ We must leave to God all that depends on him, and 
think only of being faithful in all that depends upon 
ourselves. When God takes away that which he has 
given you, he knows well how to replace it, either through 
other means or by himself.—Fénelon. 
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The sight of great truths and devotion to great catises 
transfigure, also, our friendship and our love. Friend- 
ship is only a habit of being together: love is only a fire 
of straw, flaring and falling away in a moment, unless 
its soul is some generous aim, some noble inspiration.— 
James Freeman Clarke. a 

Give a free and bold play to those instincts of the heart 
which believe that the Creator must care for the creatures 
he has made, and that the only real effective care for them 
must be that which takes each of them into his love, and 
knowing it separately surrounds it with his separate 
sympathy.— Phillips Brooks. 
a 


God bids us, then, by past mercies, by present grace, 
by fears of coming ill, by hopes in his goodness, earnestly, 
with our whole hearts, seek him and his righteousness, 
and all these things, all ye need for soul and body, peace, 
comfort, joy, the overflowing of his consolations, shall 
be added over and above to you.—E. B. Pusey. 


a 


We have very little command over the circumstances 
in which we may be called by God to bear our part,— 
unlimited command over the temper of our souls, but 
next to no command over the outward forms of trial. 
The most energetic will cannot order the events by which 
our spirits are to be perilled and tested——J. H. Thom. 


The Trend of Religious Thought To-day. 


BY HARRIET RUSSELL PEASE. 


History shows that the trend of religious thought has 
varied greatly in different ages and in different countries. 
I remember hearing a minister dramatically reiterate 
years ago, ‘““My mother’s religion is good enough for 
me!’’ but, as a matter of fact, seldom has one genera- 
tion—of Protestants, at any rate—accepted in its en- 
tirety the religious faith of the generation preceding. 
This change of attitude, the conflict of opposing views, 
the restatement of old truths, and the adding of newer 


revelation, has been the saving of the church as well as . 


the quickening of the religious life of the individual and 
of the age. Life implies change, and only through 
adapting to its own needs the religious truth that has 
stood the test of other ages can an age show religious 
life. Spiritual unrest is not an evil sign. Stagnation 
alone is to be feared. 
“They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth.” 

Within a half-century, as we all know, there has been 
a tremendous turning away from creeds and dogmatic 
assertion. Nowhere has the wide-spread influence of 
the theory of evolution been deeper or more pervasive 
than in the realm of religious thought. ‘This upset all 
teachings based merely on authority, the say-so of some 
man or of some book, and set up the theory that all 
forms of life and of its expression, as in literature, science, 
art, and religion, have been developed from simple be- 
ginnings. This seems to us now almost self-evident. 
Yet but slowly has even this truth made its way in some 
quarters, and there are places in America to-day where 
it is not safe to call things by their names. There are 
places where men are slowly groping their way out into 
the clearer light that has shone on others for many years, 
while elsewhere men are still relying on ‘‘the old truth,” 
as they call it, clinging to their “infallible” scriptures, 
whether it be the Vedas, the Bible, the Koran, the Book 
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of Mormon, ‘“‘Science and Health,’’ or some other volume 
as sacred to its adherents. So there are always stages 
and grades of religious thought, whatever be the trend 
of the age. 

«fA dozen years ago some friends and I had memorable 
experiences, the outcome of which indicated that, near 
the close of the nineteenth century, Church and State 
were not, in reality, wholly separate, at least in one town 
in Massachusetts; and that ‘“‘heretics’’ might be mildly 
persecuted and driven out! This was only the survival 
of the thought of earlier ages, which yields but slowly 
to tolerance and sympathy for larger truth. ‘Trials for 
heresy are becoming rarer, but are not yet wholly un- 
known. 

The revolt from tradition and miracle, the respect paid 
to science, led, in the nineteenth century, to a material- 
istic turn of thought, which is now giving way to a new 
wave of idealism. It is not strange that the first result 
of such upheaval should have been to discredit faith, 
which seemed to have been the foundation of the error. 
“A little science sends man far away from God. A great 
deal of science brings man back to God.” Our finite 
minds are troubled to grasp the great eternal verities, 
and, because these seem to contain contradictions, now 
one and now another of their elements holds our at- 
tention. What is mind? What is matter? What is 
God? are questions not yet answered to man’s satisfac- 
tion. Faith itself reaches out for firmer foothold on 
assured facts. In a recent most helpful book, ‘‘The 
Right to Believe,” by Eleanor H. Rowland, the author 
clearly shows that not only religious problems but many 
other concepts are beyond the reach of complete demon- 
stration; and that rational religious life is possible with- 
out such proof, as well as rational life in other spheres. 

Dr. Elwood Worcester says: ‘‘If the nineteenth cen- 
tury was materialistic and critical, the first half of the 
twentieth century promises to be mystical and spiritual. 
... One marked characteristic of this movement is a 
renewed belief in prayer; another most curious aspect 
of it is the confident expectation that religious and spir- 
itual states can affect health, and that physical blessings 
will follow spiritual exercises.’ Dr. Worcester and his 
associates in the Emmanuel movement have successfully 
thought and wrought upon that basis. We know, too, 
how largely such thinking has influenced us and our 
friends. Far beyond the range of Christian Scientists 
and Mental Healers is a large circle of people who realize, 
as never before, that God is the source of health; that to 
obey his laws is the way to keep well and happy; that 
“all things work together for good,’’ and that worry has 
done more than work to break down men and women. 
These lines they find worth remembering :— 

“The world is wide 

In time and tide, 

And God is guide; 
Then do not hurry. 

That man is blest 

Who does his best 

And leaves the rest; 
Then do not worry.” 

The religious thinker to-day emphasizes the imma- 
nence of God. ‘The whole world is permeated by the 
divine, and man himself is one with God,” writes a pro- 
fessor in Union Theological Seminary. This is an ex- 
pression of ‘The Higher Pantheism” that led Tenny- 
son to write,— 


“Speak to him, thou, for he heareth, and spirit with spirit can meet: 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 
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Such was the teaching of many an ancient religion. 
May we not have misjudged the so-called pagans of 
early ages? May not they have perceived, perhaps dimly, 
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other truths to which we have been blind? Missionary 
workers are taking a new attitude toward those to whom 
they go to minister, seeking to study sympathetically 
the native religions and scriptures. 

Long ago Saint Augustine said, ‘‘Thou hast made us 
for thyself, O God, and the heart is not at rest until it 
rests in thee.” This seems to be the key-note of a fourth 
trend of religious thought renewed to-day. From Ger- 
many Prof. Wienal of Jena University writes: “In all 
quarters there is revealed a longing for new life-values, 
an aspiration toward what is eternal. A religious move- 
ment is waking into being, and men are longing for that 
deep, still happiness of the soul which can only be found 
in God. ‘The feeling exists that in reality we have not 
grown happier nor inwardly richer merely because we 
ride in trains and motors and are able in’an instant to 
flash our thought from one end of the earth to another.” 
Among the most widely read philosophical writings of 
the day are those by Prof. Rudolph Eucken, which deal 
with the new idealism. ‘These give ‘‘the quiet conscious- 
ness of a belief in the inward and higher nature of man 
and in a universal life of the spirit superior to all par- 
ticular interests,—a life comprehensive and secure, in 
which the individual, with his ideals and his faith in God, 
feels himself able to defy the attacks of naturalism and 
the pressure of the perplexing materialistic life of the 
present.” 

These German philosophers show the practical trend 
of religious thought. Some of them say plainly that 
they are teaching the spirit of Jesus, “his grace and 
truth, his purity of heart, and the eagerness of his self- 
surrender and service,’ in intimate union with modern 
science. ‘‘What unites us all,” they say, “is a strong 
and common determination to apply our studies to the 
service of life, to rescue Christianity from its state of 
isolation in regard to the modern world, and to put our 
fellow-men once more in possession of its best elements, 
its eternal content, which amid the vast technical and 
intellectual development of the last century it had al- 
most lost.” 

Some of the German thinkers repudiate Christianity, 
because they see its failures and think they find else- 
where a better doctrine; yet even these dwell on the prac- 
tical side of religion. Edward von Hartmann, who 
learned from Schopenhauer a’ refined Buddhism and is 
called a preacher of pessimism, advocates the flight of 
the individual from the world, not through asceticism 
but through most active participation in work for hu- 
manity. Nietzsche seems to have understood Chris- 
tianity as standing for an other-worldliness, and con- 
centrated his efforts upon the improvement of life on this 
earth. Nietzsche’s attacks upon religion and morality 
can be understood and tolerated only when one catches 
his point of view, but he taught a fulness of life, a will 
to do, that we must admire, and that sound very like the 
earnest appeals of our own preachers. 

When we turn to France and Italy, we find the trend 
of religious thought there indicated by the new move- 
ment called Modernism. The name Modernist was 
given by their enemies to Abbé Loisy and his followers 
to indicate that these men were courting the favor of the 
present generation. ‘The accusation is unjust, but the 
name is fitting, for they are men of the day who long to 
lead the Church to serve better the present age. The 
term “‘liberalist’’ might have implied less devotion to 
the Catholic religion. ‘They have no desire to leave the 
Church. They love it ardently, and are resolved to 
conform, if they can, to all the Church’s laws. Modern- 
ism is an awakening within the Church. Those who 
govern the Church of Rome care nothing for scientific 
interests nor for the people’s aspirations. Both of these 
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are voiced by the Modernists. Some of their leaders 
have already been excommunicated by Pope Pius X., 
but the spirit is said to be wide-spread among the Cath- 
olics of Italy, France, Germany, and England. Some 
liken the present crisis within the Church to the French 
Revolution regarding affairs of state, and believe that the 
outcome will be a transformed church. One writer 
says, “In the Middle Ages the Church saved science: 
in the twentieth century science will save the Church.” 

‘For the Modernist,’ said Paul Sabatier in a lecture 
at Oxford, ‘‘to be a Catholic is not to have the ideas of 
one man, of one period, of one school; it is to vibrate in 
unison with the thought of all ages, to understand its 
sequence, its evolution, its stages, its life.” The Bible 
he regards as “‘his own book, his family history, the book 
through which he gradually becomes conscious of him- 
self, of his moral being.’’ ‘The Modernist Catholic 
destroys nothing, and gives up nothing; he accepts every- 
thing and makes it live.’”’ He shows the spirit of con- 
ciliation which was expressed by one of its forerunners, 
“T care not to convince my opponents of error; I aspire 
to be united with them in a higher truth.” 

In this Modernist movement we can certainly see great 
hope for the Church which we must all acknowledge as 
our mother, however far from her we have advanced: 
and we can see how some predict that, if this movement 
prospers and prevails, she will yet gather again within 
her fold all those whom she has driven away by her 
narrowing edicts and corrupting practices in past cen- 
turies. 

We have traced at some length the present trend of 
religious thought in its philosophical bearings; we have 
noted the continued turning from creed and dogmatic 
assertion, the reverting from materialism to a new ideal- 
ism, a renewed mysticism—shown in stronger faith in 
prayer, in the near presence of God, and in the power of 
the divine, and a reaching out of the soul for the divine. 
Intertwined with each tendency of thought is found a 
practical expression. This practical trend of religious 
thought may seem to be its most marked characteristic 
in our day. Some call it an outcome of pragmatism, 
which declares that whatever will work in the conduct of 
life, strengthening it, enriching it, giving it a higher 
trend, must, so far, have in it elements of truth. 

The readiness to overlook and forget non-essentials of 
opinion and to co-operate with every one who is en- 
deavoring in any way to improve the spiritual condition 
of the world is the most hopeful, the most wide-spread 
aspect of our topic. There are still left in our New 
World those who differ in creed and love to cherish their 
own, but more and more these and all lovers of righteous- 
ness are working in unison. It is needless to multiply 
illustrations and examples, as vacation schools, play- 
grounds, hospitals, settlements, clubs, and social work 
of many sorts. There is less waste of men and money on 
denominational institutions. Union chapels and churches 
are springing up in new fields, and are being formed out 
of previously too small separate groups. Where sepa- 
rate churches exist, union services are becoming more 
and more frequent. 

In sectarian spheres, too, the emphasis is more and 
more being laid on doing the will of the Master rather 
than on naming his name or defining God’s nature and 
man’s estate. In this the Church is surely following and 
working out Jesus’ own teaching, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

In its philosophical and in its practical expression, then, 
the trend of religious thought to-day seems to be in ac- 
cord with the progress of the ages, toward simplicity amid 
complex conditions, toward unity in the midst of diver- 
sity, toward harmony of the human and the divine. 
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A true man shrinks not from his due of sweat. 

His hard-won virtue is of lofty strain, 

Even and all-subduing: it must grow 

By patient knowledge and discerning art 

To judge clear-eyed, things human and divine. 

Such is life’s end and goal. If thou attain, 

The fellow, not the suppliant, shalt thou be 

Of blessed gods. How reach this pinnacle? 

Not when thou toilest o’er the Apennine, 

Or through Candavian wilds; no wreckful coast, 

Nor Scylla nor Charybdis, needst thou see; 

Nor buy safe-conduct of marauders bold. 

The way is safe and plain. ’Tis Nature’s track, 

From which not wandering thou shalt grow divine. 

Divine! Can gold array thee like a god? 

Or purple toga? Lo! the gods are naked. 

Fame hast thou and applause? Remember, then, 

How God abides unseen, and men blaspheme 

Unpunished. Art thou great and worshipful 

When on thy litter through the staring street 

Thy slaves convey thee? Yet the highest God 

Bears all things up, unaided and self-moved. 

Seek thou for that which cannot change nor fail! 

Where? Inthysoul! Be just, benignant, free! 
—Theodore C. Williams, in ‘‘ Poems of Belief.” 


Che Pulpit. 
Furnished NG All Good Works. 


BY REV. BERTRAM D. BOIVIN. 


That the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.—2 TmmorTsy, iii. 17. 


If we consider that primarily religion is to help a man 
to meet life’s experiences in a way which will make the 
trials less hard and the pleasures more enjoyable, and 
help him to a cheerful courage, a comforting assurance, 
and a sustaining hope in the presence of trial and death, 
then we are mistaken, for, whatever support and com- 
fort it may give us in our personal difficulties and re- 
quirements, its chief function is not to relieve us in dis- 
tress nor to add in any way to our greater happiness. 
Rather is it to help us to meet the supreme test of life, 
and the supreme test of life is not, as we might suppose 
it to be, the test of affliction or the crisis of any calamity 
or of death itself, but the supreme test of life is the call 
to service. 

We have grown in the habit of thinking of religion in 
relation to our personal needs and experiences, because 
we have magnified the importance of our own interests. 
We are inclined to look upon conditions that bring pain 
and difficulty, and which demand wearisome exertion, as 
adverse; and we value religion to the degree in which it 
aids us in overcoming or ignoring just such conditions. 
The important thing in life, however, is not whether we 
suffer pain or enjoy health, whether we are denied or 
receive abundantly. The important thing is not what 
befalls us, but how well we are able to meet the obliga- 
tions of life and how well we are prepared for good work. 

If we were here simply or primarily to be well, then it 
would behoove us to secure health at all costs and by 
any means whatsoever. ‘here could never be any prick- 
ing of the conscience at our refusal to endanger health 
or comfort in ministering to another. There could never 
be any desire for another’s welfare stronger than that 
for our own. If we were here primarily to be happy, 
then we should be justified in shunning every sight or 
sound or attachment which would give us pain. Until 
we have come to desire above all else to meet this supreme 
test of life, we shall lack devotion to and interest in those 
things which demand something hard of us, unsettle us 
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in our placidity, and stir us to shame in our selfishness 
and inactivity. Until then, we shall rebel at the possi- 
bility of sickness, trial, deprivation, and death in the 
world, but when we have come to the full realization that 
our lives are made worth while only by service, then we 
shall place religion, the church, even the suffering inci- 
dent to life on earth, at their proper value. 

Our selfishness and rebellion begin when we look upon 
the world and life in their relation to ourselves, for then 
we must necessarily emphasize the harsh, difficult, dis- 
turbing side of life; we must emphasize the disregardful 
or the irritating and exacting side of society. It is then 
that we seek to battle with or to yield to surrounding 
forces, in wonder or in fear, in thankfulness or rebellion. 
It is then that we look to religion, that we enter the 
church, that we selfishly seek comfort, health, pleasure, 
peace, as means of escaping or allaying pain and fortify- 
ing mind and heart for trial and disappointment. But 
when we shall be wise enough to think of ourselves, with 
all the powers and faculties of our being, in relation to 
the great world about us, then we shall realize that the 
question which concerns us is how we can best meet life’s 
demands, how we can affect the general life and the life 
of each. Let us face the fact, hard and harsh as it may 
seem to the selfish mind, that the demands of the indi- 
vidual are subordinated to the demands upon the indi- 
vidual. Life will then have a new meaning for us. We 
shall not only be more intelligent regarding its limita- 
tions, but we shall more fully appreciate its great oppor- 
tunities. We shall not look to our religion in vain, nor 
desire what it cannot properly give. 

It is in the face of this great fact of life that we find 
religion always effective,—effective in helping us to the 
necessary tasks of life, effective in making us what we 
ought to become, in helping us to a clear interpretation 
of life. Let us not be deceived. Where it helps one to 
avoid trial and hardship, it makes ten meet, voluntarily 
and gladly, the hardest conditions; where it relieves one 
from pain, it makes ten welcome it; where it makes one 
resigned in the hour of death, it makes ten indifferent to 
it and some to court it, for it provides men with such 
a great motive, transcending every selfish aim, that these 
incidents of life are as nothing compared to the purpose 
they may be made to serve. To the doubting one, who 
lives for self, the answer is that men willingly and gladly 
suffer and are tried, men seek rather than avoid the hard 
way of life, men give their bodies to be burned, men 
ignore every selfish desire, and the religion which teaches 
them the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
helps them to do it, for it thoroughly furnishes them unto 
all good works. It inspires them, it calls them, it forces 
them to service. 

Jesus could not have argued that, if all men were his 
brothers, then all men ought to serve him to his own 
needs, but he felt that, being a brother to all men, he 
ought to serve all men. We cannot think of him as 
complaining that conditions were unfavorable to him 
and that the misery of the world was too irritating to 
his sensitive nerves. We think of him as anxious to 
help the world out of its misery, to accept any condition 
which would demand expression of his deepest faith, his 
love for men, and his best ministry. All who have looked 
at life rightly have complained, if at all, not because of 
what it has done or failed to do for them, but because 
they have been unable to do more for others. The 
great friends of men have counted it a privilege to suffer, 
if so they might prove their friendship. They have wel- 
comed the test of another’s need, so that their resources 
might be consecrated to the effective service of loved 
ones. The supreme test has been that need which has 
called upon their strength to its very utmost. To them, 
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religion has proved its most wonderful powers, for to no 
others has it so adequately met the need of the hour 
nor yielded so richly of all good. It has furnished them _ 
with the very highest and purest of incentives, and these, 
in turn, have called into activity all noblest qualities of 
the soul. 

What can life on earth, pain, and death be to the fully 
awakened soul, conscious of its immortality? Only in- 
strumentalities to the realization of the world’s salvation. 
To him who, through love for men, realizes his opportu- 
nity to do some service, great or small, to give expression 
to that love, to him life is divine in its demands upon 
his possessions, because it draws to the highest uses the 
best of which he has been but dimly conscious. Life is 
beneficent in the highest sense, because it has purposed 
some great work through him. He is permitted not only 
to realize fulness of being, but to see his great gifts utilized 
to some splendid accomplishment. If we have it in our 
power to make those about us happier, if we have the 
power so to labor and endure and suffer as to convey 
in some measure to some heart the blessed truth of God’s 
love and the real tie of brotherhood among men, if we 
can bring, through some great sacrifice, the Christ nearer 
to men, then what greater and more blessed boon can 
we ask of life? What experience may we not welcome 
if we are looking up 


“To the uses of a cup, 
The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 
The Master’s lips aglow’’? 


And our prayer shall be to Him, who placed us here with 
what we possess and with what opportunity we may 
have to serve:— 


““So take and use thy work; 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned!’ 


Make me to answer to the need for which thou givest 
me my lifeand mouldest my nature on the wheel of earth’s 
experience! So shall I live in the blessed consciousness 
of having done the noblest work of man.”’ 

And what, let us ask ourselves, can life yield us more 
blessed than the deep satisfaction of having been the 
instrument of some great good to others? In that all- 
absorbing purpose to serve the world we live in, to add 
to the sum of men’s good and happiness, to contribute 
some bit of cheer and patience and good-will to the 
common life, what have we to dread or fear from life 
or death, from incident or accident? If, by any truth or 
agency, by any experience, by any call, we may be made 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works, let 
us be thankful and rejoice! 

East BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


O God, thou watch of our nights and witness of our 
days! may thy constant presence compose and harmonize 
our spirits, melting away our fretful cares, consuming 
our selfish desires, and filling us only with pure and true 
affections. Soon, O Lord, we shall be spent and 
gathered unto thee: in the awfulness of so great a lot 
let all disquiet cease and the voices of contention be hushed. 
Wondrous and eternal God, our life is but a spark that 
flieth upward in the night. Ina moment it is gone, unless 
thou take us with the righteous to be the lustres of thy 
firmament, and set us among stars for ever and ever. 
Amen,—James Martineau. 
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The English Taunton. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 

While not a few American tourists find 
their way, during the course of an English 
tour, to the Lincolnshire port for which their 
own New England Boston was named, curi- 
osity in regard to the English originals of 
American localities would appear to close 
at that point. How many natives of Massa- 
chusetts, Hingham, Dedham, Weymouth, 
or Framingham, let us say, ever think of 
visiting the English localities for which their 
home town is named! The present popu- 
larity of historical town pageants is, how- 
ever, likely to arouse American interest in 
the English parent towns; and, as time goes 
on, the American resident will not remain 
so utterly ignorant of the English home 
whence his ancestors emigrated, as he often 
is at present. In July of the present year 
the Massachusetts Taunton has  harked 
back very effectually in the course of a three 
days’ historical pageant, and perhaps there 
are those, in Taunton or out of it, who may 
care to know something of the past and pres- 
ent of the pleasant Somersetshire town upon 
the River Tone. 

As no loyal townsman of the New England 
Taunton needs to be reminded, that thriving 
locality was so named in honor of its chief 
founder, Miss Elizabeth Poole of Taunton, 
Somerset. A village in Iowa is the only 
other American community thus designated. 
The English Taunton is a fair town set in 
the midst of a wide intervale called Taunton 
Dene, between the Quantock and the Black- 
down Hills, and watered by the Tone, whence 
comes the name Taunton, or Tantune, as 
the Saxons termed it. It is the junction of 
several branches of the Great Western Rail- 
way, and occupies ground rising very gently 
from the river. It is built largely upon 
three main avenues meeting at its centre, 
the open space at their intersection being 
known as the Parade. 

The medieval history of Taunton was 
more or less eventful, but its seventeenth- 
century record is best remembered. In the 
Civil War period it was alternately held by 
Royalist and Roundhead and was almost 
always undergoing a siege from one or the 
other party. After the Restoration its 
walls were so effectually destroyed that no 
one can tell exactly where they were. Two 
hundred years ago and more, the town ar- 
rayed itself in all its best to welcome the 
Duke of Monmouth and proclaim him king 
in the market place. Forty years had elapsed 
since the days of the sieges when street 
after street had been burned by the grenades 
of the cavaliers and famine had been a very 
grim reality. A new generation had arisen 
to whom these things were traditions and of 
little moment. It did not seem possible 
to those fair girls who wore the Monmouth 
colors, to the populace who flung up their 
caps in the parade and cheered the handsome 
duke, that any unpleasant reckoning could 
follow all this pleasant merrymaking. Ah, 
no! All Somerset was mad with enthusi- 
asm for rash young Monmouth and his 
cause. Bridgewater was for him, and all 
the neighboring country-side; Dorsetshire 
was wild with zeal in his behalf, and 
Taunton, too, lost its head like all the others. 
It was a short madness, a pitifully brief 
frenzy,—flowers and fluttering pennons, 
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cheers and holiday marchings up and down 


in June; gloom and defeat, dungeons and 
gibbets in July. 
Col. Kirke and his ‘‘Lambs’”’ took 


fierce vengeance upon Taunton after the 
Battle of Sedgemoor. In an old house yet 
standing in the High Street that officer had 
his headquarters. It was the White Hart 
Inn at that time, and its sign-post served as 
gallows for more than one of the townspeople. 
Day after day the hangings went on. Short 
shrift the victims had, for within a week 
after Sedgemoor one hundred persons had 
been hanged at Taunton without the least 
pretence of a trial. As if this were not 
enough, Judge Jeffreys later came here to 
hold his infamous Blood Assizes, vowing, 
as he travelled hither, that it would be no 
fault of his if he did not depopulate the town. 
In the fulfilment of this threat he hanged 
in Taunton ninety-seven persons and trans- 
ported three hundred and eighty-five others, 
ere he left the unhappy town. All over 
Somersetshire the ghastly work continued. 
Gibbets lined the roads for miles till, so 
wrote Bishop Ken to the king, “‘the whole 
air of Somersetshire was tainted with death.” 
It is things like these one shudderingly re- 
members at times, perforce, when roaming 
the pleasant streets of Taunton in these later 
days. 

In the view of Taunton as seen from the 
priory bridge two church towers stand promi- 
nently forth, both magnificent specimens of 
their kind even in a shire whose glory is its 
great number of grand western towers of the 
Third Pointed era. The finer of the two be- 
longs to the church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
and the edifice of which it is a part is as grand 
in its way as the tower, which was rebuilt 
in 1862 by Sir Gilbert Scott. The building 
will seat fourteen hundred persons and is 
what is technically termed a five-aisled 
church,—that is, there are double aisles 
on each side of the nave, by no means a 
common feature in English churches, but 
frequently met with on the Continent. 
The nave is very long, and the choir, which 
is aisled, is also of great extent, with parvis 
chamber commanding a view of the altar. 
There is a large southern porch, and in the 
tower is a glorious peal of ten bells. 

The church of St. James is of red stone 
like its neighbor, though not nearly so large, 
and its grand tower would attract far more 
attention than now but for the greater beauty 
of St. Mary’s. In general features it re- 
sembles the other, but is of lesser height and 
its peal contains but six bells. On Park 
Street in another quarter of the town is the 
church of St. John, built by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, a fair specimen of the work of that 
eminent mid-Victorian architect, but not 
evincing anything like. original treatment. 
Holy Trinity, St. Andrew, and St. George 
are likewise modern Anglican churches. At 
the top of Billet Street is St. George’s Roman 
Catholic church,—modern, to be sure, but 
with a pinnacled tower that at least appears 
well from a distance. In Mary Street is a 
long range of buildings belonging to the 
Unitarians, including a chapel founded in 
1646. Not far away is Paul’s Meeting- 
house, an extremely plain square structure, 
erected in 1797 and belonging to the Congre- 
gationalists. 

The modern Elizabethan Shire Hall is 
in Upper High Street, and near this pleasant 
quarter of Taunton are the Barracks, several 
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large and ugly buildings around a spacious 
and arid quadrangle. Below the new market 
house is the large Castle Hotel, while between 
them a street leads westward to the Castle 
Green, passing beneath the ancient gateway 
of the Castle, now forming a part of the 
hotel, but with the grooves for the port- 
cullis still deep as ever in its sides. 

The castle, what there is of it, is on the 
north side of the Green (a small, open space 
that is now anything but green, whatever 
it may once have been), and is not much to 
look at when reached. As the museum of the 
Somerset Archzological Society, however, 
it repays a visit. In Magdalene Street, to 
the south of St. Mary’s Church, are Huish’s 
Almshouses, founded by Richard Huish in 
1615 for ‘‘Thirteene poor, needy, maimed, 
impotent and aged men,” and the aforesaid 
“Thirteene”’ may be seen at any time in 
the vicinity, clad in long coats of a most 
hideous snuff color. On one occasion the 
writer beheld them all in attendance upon a 
service at Saint Mary’s, and was glad to 
notice that several were slumbering peace- 
fully through the preacher’s drowsy periods. 
The thirteen bedesmen, the parish clerk, 
and the writer composed the entire congre- 
gation, and the loud responses of the clerk 
were evidently intended to relieve the rest 
of us from all responsibility. 

As a whole, Taunton must impress a 
stranger most favorably. It is roomy and 
comfortable in aspect, its streets are wide, 
in some cases well shaded, and at night 
brilliant with electric lights. The Tone, 
which flows through it, is a pretty stream, 
and a triple-arched bridge across it connects 
the quarter known as North Town with the 
rest. The environs are pleasing, though not 
in any way striking. Some scanty remains 
there are of an Augustinian priory, and the 
various denominational colleges at no great 
distance from the town are not unattractive 
when seen amid their lawns and foliage. To 
the west the landscape, deepens in interest, 
and the beauty of the Quantock Hills has 
long been famous. Thomas Coram, the 
founder of the noted Foundling Hospital in 
London, was a resident of the New England 
Taunton from 1692 to 1703, and willed his 
property there to the town in case it should 
ever build a church for worship according to 
the use of the Church of England. Of more 
importance in this day is the circumstance 
that the various members of the Trowbridge 
family in the United States trace their lineage 
directly from a common ancestor in the 
Somerset capital. 


Worrying all the Time. 


“‘Yes’m, she’s pretty well, mother is,”’ said 
the old man, pausing with his foot on the 
wagon-wheel to answer an inquiry concern- 
ing his wife; ‘‘pretty well, if only ’twasn’t 
for worryin’ about the children. ’Liza- 
beth’s up to Conway this season, and mother’s 
all the time afraid she’ll be took sick away 
from home. Samuel’s got a good place at 
Tanfield, and he’s doin’ well; but his boardin’ 
place is across the river. Sometimes he 
goes by skiff, and mother, she can’t get 
over the feelin’ that he’s likely to be drowned. 
The two younger ones is home yet, but she 
says she’s anxious about the time John’ll 
be wantin’ to strike out for himself, and 
she’s always been afraid we’d never raise 
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Car’line. No’m, there’s nothin’ special the 
matter with any of them now, and the 
truck has done fine this year. Mother hain’t 
had a touch of her rheumatism all summer, 
and she’d be pretty well off if it ’twasn’t for 
wotryin’. Christian? Bless you, yes, this 
forty year! She ain’t afraid but what the 
Lord will take care of her and all the rest of 
the world, but seems like she ain’t got faith 
to b’lieve he’s to be trusted with the chil- 
dren.’’—Wellspring. 


Literature. 
Books about Peace. 


We welcome the books that come out to 
support the cause of peace. War or Peace, 
by Hiram M. Chittenden, U.S.A., is pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago. 
It piesents the views of a military man of 
long service who graduated from West 
Point in 1884, and served as chief engineer 
of the Fourth Army Corps during the Spanish- 
American War. He believes that the na- 
tions are outgrowing war, not because man 
is at heart less a fighting animal to-day than 
he has been, but because experience has 
proved war to be the most unjust of all 
methods for settling disputes between na- 
tions, and the sentiment of justice is be- 
coming constantly more powerful. We need 
not wait ‘until human nature changes”’ 
before seeking the advantages of co-opera- 
tion and mutual concession. The future 
hope is for an ultimate world federation for 
which the world conferences have paved 
the way. The unification of Germany is 
valuable as a precedent, and, although that 
was accomplished by warfare, it does not 
follow that a great cataclysm will be re- 
quired to bring about the same result for the 
world at large. Gen. Chittenden does 
not look forward to the age of peace as a 
reign of ease without virility. On the 
contrary, he declares militarism itself to be 
a breeder of sloth, which suppresses rather 
than promotes the normal activities on 
which the welfare of the race depends. His 
entire book is progressive, hopeful, sane. 

Another book, published in the same 
interests, is the small but vigorous volume 
on War and its Alleged Benefits, written by 
J. Novicow, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Institute of Sociology, translated 
by Thomas Seltzer and published by Henry 
Holt & Co. of New York. It considers the 
opinions of the apologists for war, and com- 
bats them with argument, satire, illustra- 
tions, facts, all presented with a force that 
compels attention. His closing plea that 
man shall become the ally of man in the 
warfare of hygiene and cleanliness against 
our real enemies, noxious species, and hostile 
environment, foresees the time when we shall 
become true rulers of the planet: 


LETTERS THAT Live. Selected and edited 
by Laura E. Lockwood and Amy R. Kelly. 
New York: Holt & Co. $1.50. net.—In no 
way does one come so near to writers as by 
their personal letters, written often hastily 
for but one person, but vivid with the thought 
or impulse of the moment. Yet here one has 
not often, if ever, the feeling of intrusion on 
what was never meant for his reading. On 
the contrary it is not difficult to fancy that 
the nearer revelation of mind and heart 
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is merely the proper deserts of a faithful 
admirer or a friend who has not waited for 
the more intimate word to be interested in 
a personality revealed mainly by moré 
formal ways. The book maintains well the 
reputation for interest and service that has 
been gained by other volumes of this series, 
notably The Friendly Town, The Open Road, 
and The Poetic Old World. Here are letters 
from nearly seventy-five writers, representing 
nearly every shade of human feeling and 
illustrative also of times and manners. 


Pinoccuio In Arrica. Translated from the 
Italian of Cherubini by Angelo Patri. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.—Pinocchio is the favorite 
hero of Italian children, and any writer of 
children’s stories finds himself privileged to 
add another chapter to his remarkable ad- 
ventures and exploits. The original story, by 
Collodi, was the tale of the wooden marion- 
ette who after discipline and effort became 
a real boy. The marionette’s self-conceit, 
his luck in danger, his extraordinary assump- 
tions, and the whimsical nonsense of his 
various undertakings are capable of unlimited 
extension, and his reappearance in each new 
book is eagerly welcomed by his child friends. 
The illustrations are amusing. 


Miscellaneous. 


Little, Brown & Co.’s autumn fiction will 
include Havoc, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
illustrated in color by Howard Chandler 
Christy; When Woman Proposes, a love 
story by Anne Warner; The Road, a tale of 
railroad building in the Balkans by Frank 
Savile; The Lotus Lantern, the romance of a 
Geisha girl, by Mary Imlay Taylor and Mar- 
tin Sabine; At Good Old Siwash, humorous 
college tales by George Fitch; and Across the 
Latitudes, stories of the sea by John Fleming 
Wilson. The firm announces a thirteenth 
printing of The Broad Highway, by Jeffrey 
Farnol, which promises to continue to be one 
of the big sellers of the year. This book is 
likely to achieve permanence as a novel of 
abiding interest. 


Ginn & Co. of Boston publish Barbarian 
and Noble, in which Marion Florence Lansing 
has added to the Medieval Builders of the 
Modern World Series a collection of stories 
of the Middle Ages. The barbarian of one 
age appears always as the noble of the next, 
taking his turn in defending his world against 
new barbarians. Barbarian becoming noble, 
uncivilized becoming civilized,—that is the 
fascinating tale of the Middle Ages in re- 
lation to the world of to-day. Alaric and 
Attila, Theodoric and Clovis, Roderick and 
Charlemagne, point the way to King Alfred, 
Rollo the Viking, St. Winfred, and Richard 
the Deliverer. These are stories that the 
children will like to know, and they make 
easier an understanding of the passage from 
the Roman Empire and the barbarian 
kingdoms to Christendom. 


The Stability of Truth, a discussion of 
reality as related to thought and action, is 
a new book by David Starr Jordan, published 
by Henry Holt & Co. ($1.25 net.) It 
represents the substance of the third series 
of the John Calvin McNair Lectures de- 
livered before the University of North Caro- 
lina last year. The purpose of these lect- 
ures, as stated by their founder, is “‘to show 
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the mutual bearing of science and theology 
upon each other, and to prove the existence 
(so far as may be) of God from nature.” 
The life of action verifies and validates the 
world of realities, for the truth we need is the 
truth we can use in our affairs. As to the. 
sane man, the world, which is the province 
of science, is glorious and divine, so science 
will more and more rise to be the inspiration 
of art, poetry, and religion. Another book 
by President David Starr Jordan is The 
Care and Culture of Men, which is pub- 
lished in San Francisco by Whitaker & 
Ray-Wiggin Company. It is made up of 
addresses relating to higher education, de- 
livered at different times before assemblies 
of teachers and students. Some of the 
chapters have been printed as essays in the 
Popular Science Monthly and other maga- 
zines. ‘They have the positive and con- 
structive character by which President 
Jordan’s thought is distinguished, and have 
an especial significance at this time of the 
year, when advice to university graduates is 
in the air. 


Magazines. 


The Survey for August 5 has an article by 
Blanche Bates on ‘“‘Child Labor on the 
Stage,’’ which seconds the contentions re- 
garding its ill effects on young children that 
have been made by the National Child Labor 
Association. Other interesting articles in 
this issue are: ‘‘ The Lumberman’s Hazard,’’ 
by Don D. Lescohier of the Minnesota 
Bureau of Labor; ‘‘Business Activities of 
Syrians in the United States,’’ by Louise 
Seymour Houghton; and ‘“‘A City Awake— 
Detroit,” by Myron E. Adams. Mrs. 
Houghton shows that the Syrians are en- 
gaged in substantial business enterprises. 
Miles M. Dawson contributes a brief to 
prove that a scheme of social insurance on 
a national scale would be constitutional. 
Mary Brown Sumner sums up clearly the 
real grievances of the mail carriers and the 
postal clerks, some of which are indubitable. 
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Christ, 


Suggestions are here offered as to the nature 
and function of Christ and the Church’s rela- 
tions to Christ, the most profitable as well as the 
most rational character attributable to Christ 
being that of an understanding friend. 

For two thousand years, almost, the Christian 
Church has been engaged in the effort to exactly 
define her relations towards Jesus Christ, and to 
describe, in a satisfactory manner, his nature. 
This has been an ever-present task, an unfailing 
intellectual resource, one to which the Church 
has turned whenever more pressing questions of 
the moment would permit, and one which she 
has always left as far from final solution as ever. 
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The Dome. 
The Fish-hawks. 


In summer time I love to lie 
Upon the sandy beach, 

And watch the fish-hawks sailing by, 
Far up above my reach. 


And, when one dives, I always wish 
That it may lucky be, 

And catch a shiny, wriggling fish 
For the young fish-hawks’ tea. 


Since these, I know, are wondering 
Way up in their high nest, 

If mother in her claws will bring 
The dainty they like best. 


“O mother, is it bass?” they say, 
“Or is it mack’rel fat? 

You gave us bluefish yesterday, 
And flounders are too flat.” 


The mother folds her weary wings, 
And stills her children’s words; 
She bids them eat whate’er she brings, 
Like thankful little birds. 
—Emily Sargent Lewis, in “The Litile Singer.” 


The Child and the Thoughts. 


BY HELEN M. HARMER. 


The Child stood at the table, washing the 
dishes. 

In a field close by some children, who did 
not have to work, were playing happily. 
The birds and the flowers seemed to be call- 


ing ‘‘Come out, come out.’? The Child 
sighed. A thought spoke to her. ‘So many 
dishes,’ it said,—‘‘nine people to use them 


every day, and only you to do them all.” 

The Child looked up. 

“What is your name,” she asked. 

“Discontent,’’ replied the Thought. 

“Then I do not want to listen to you,” 
said the Child. 

“But you must,” said the Thought. ‘“‘You 
know it is not fair that those children should 
play all the time while you work.” 

“My work is not theirs,’ said the Child; 
“and it does me no harm that they should 
play.” 

“That is right,” said another Thought. 
The Child looked up again. 

‘Who are you,” she asked in surprise. 

“T am Wisdom,” said the Thought, “and 
my twin brother Love is with me.” 

“‘Oh,”’ said the Child, ‘‘and what are you 
going to do?” 

“First, send Discontent away,” replied 
the Thought, ‘and we will help you with 
your work. Did Discontent make it any 
lighter?”’ 

“No,” said the Child. 
working while he spoke.” 

“T thought so,’ said Wisdom. ‘He 
always has that effect on children, and on 
grown-up people, too, sometimes; but Love 
wants to talk to you.”” The Child smiled, 
and her hands moved busily among the 
dishes. 

“T just wanted to remind you,”’ said Love, 
sweetly, ‘‘of the day when you went to the 
picnic, and how your mother worked all the 
morning to have your dress ready, and 
smiled so kindly when you left her all the 
dishes, that you might meet the other chil- 
dren.” 

“Ves,” said the Child, her face aglow, 
“T wonder why mothers always feel like that 
about work?’’ 


“T believe I stopped 
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“Because I am always with them,” said 
Love, ‘‘and, while I talk, the work is easy.” 

“That is true,” said the Child, smiling. 
“Why, the dishes are all done, and I can go 
out to play; but, oh, how glad I am that 
mother and I have you with us!”’ 


Cousin Effie’s Lawn Party. 


Meribah lifted a very distressed face. 

“Must I go, mamma?”’ she said. 

““Yes,”’? answered Mrs. Carlton, ‘Cousin 
Effie would feel offended otherwise. Besides, 
you must go into company more.”’ 

An invitation to a lawn-party would have 
delighted most little girls. But Meribah did 
not know the people at the Lower Village, 
where Cousin Effie lived, and she was always 
unhappy among strangers. 

So, in spite of her dainty white gown and 
pink rosebud sash, Meribah was a very un- 
happy little girl as she stood at the door 
waiting for the carriage, on the afternoon of 
the party. 

Miss Connor, Meribah’s teacher, came 
along, with her hands full of river-pinks, 
and stopped to greet Meribah. ‘‘What a 
good time you'll have!”’ she said brightly. 
“Big folks miss so much! I think a friend 
of mine will be there who will be wanting a 
favor. If you can help her, I shall be very 
grateful.” 

Then papa drove up with the colt that 
did not like to stop for people, and they were 
dashing down the road before Meribah re- 
membered that Miss Connor had not told 
the name of her friend. How provoking it 
was! She loved Miss Connor, and would 
have liked to do a kindness to a friend of 
hers. 

When they reached Cousin Effie’s, the 
guests were arriving. In the dressing-room 
the girls were retying ribbons and smooth- 
ing crumpled dresses. Meribah almost fell 
over a little girl on her hands and knees under 
the table. 

“Tt’s my beads,’’ she wailed. ‘‘ The string 
broke and they’re all over the floor, and 
nobody minds.”’ 

Miss Connor’s friend! Meribah was so 
glad, and she joined in the search till all the 
pink treasures were found and the little girl 
was happy. 

Under the maple was the lemonade well, 
a big tub covered with vines, from whose 
cool depths Aunt Clara served the refresh- 
ing drink. Meribah was sipping her glassful 
on a rustic seat, when she heard Aunt Clara 
say anxiously to the girl who assisted her: 
““We’re almost to the bottom now. There’s 
another pailful in the ice-house, but nobody 
is here to bring it. John is up at the stable 
and I can’t get word to him. What shall 
we do?” 

Perhaps, after all, it was Aunt Clara whom 
Miss Connor meant. It was not best to run 
any risks, so Meribah offered her services to 
find John, and Aunt Clara gtatefully accepted 
them. 

Meribah saw so many people who wanted 
things done for them that she smiled to 
think Miss Connor had expected her friend 
to be known in that way. So she helped 
them all, lest she should miss the particular 
one. 

Effie’s grandmother had been invited to 
the party. She sat on the veranda, and she 
looked so lonely in the midst of the gay 
company that Meribah, whose eyes had sud- 
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denly grown very sharp, noticed it. So, 
when the guests paired off to go to supper, 
she invited grandma. 

Meribah had dreaded most of all to sit at 
the table with strangers, and be expected to 
talk. But she was so busy helping grandma 
that she did not think of herself. She helped 
her to goodies and told funny stories, till the 
old lady laughed like a girl, and Effie, from 
another table, looked gratefully over to 
Meribah. 

When the party broke up, there were six 
people who came up to thank Meribah again 
for some little kindness done them, and 
grandma whispered, ‘“‘I haven’t had such a 
good time since I can remember.”’ 

“T enjoyed it so much,’ Meribah said, 
when she was at home again, ‘‘and I never 
thought of my hands all the time. But I 
can’t make out which one was your friend, 
Miss Connor.”’ 

‘All who needed help,”’ said Miss Connor. 
“You've found out the very best way of 
forgetting yourself in company.” 

Have you?—WMartha H. Abbott, in Sunday 
School Times. 


Gypsying. 


John’s father was out of a job. It was 
the first time since John could remember. 
On the morning after he had stopped work, 
when the family were at breakfast, Jolin’s 
mother looked across the table and said :— 

“T suppose, Father, there’ll be some one 
after you to work before ever you get your 
breakfast eaten. I do wish you could have a 
vacation.”’ ’ 

John’s father laughed, then all at once 
looked up quickly as if he’d thought of some- 
thing exciting. 

“TLet’s take a vacation!’’ he exclaimed. 
“‘Let’s start as soon as breakfast is over. 
We can wash the dishes when we come back.” 

John searched his mother’s face. 

“We'll pack up what food there is in the 
house and take along,’’ said Father. 

‘‘Where we going?’’ asked John, eagerly. 

““Don’t know,”’ said Father. 

“How long we going to stay?”’ 

“No idea,”’ laughed Father. 

John’s heart began to beat joyously, 
“Can Emmons go?” he asked. Emmons 
was John’s chum 

“Sure he may: the more the merrier. 
We'll go down by his house and ask his 
mother.” 

The next half hour was an exciting one for 
John, especially when his mother packed a 
frying-pan into one of the lunch baskets, and 
his father brought four army blankets down 
from the attic. 

“Hach man in the party must carry a 
blanket,’’ said Father. ‘‘I’ll carry two, one 
for Mother. Now are we ready to start?’”’ 

‘‘All ready,”’ said Mother. 

“We want to borrow Emmons to go 
gypsying with us,’ said Father, when they 
got to Emmons’s house. ‘‘We don’t know 
where we’re going nor when we’re coming 
back. Can you spare him?” 

Emmons’s mother laughed—everybody did 
laugh at John’s father. Then she hurried 
round and got him ready. 

When they were at last seated in the train, 
you never saw such a jolly party. Of course 
the boys were nearly consumed with curiosity. 

“Are we going to stay on this train till 
we get there?”’ they asked. 
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““Get where?’’ asked Father. 

“Wherever ’tis we’re going.” 

“Don’t know where we’re going.”’ 

John and Emmons hugged each other. 
The idea of getting on a train not knowing 
where you’re going! Wasn’t it great! 

“Ayre Centre sounds like a good place,” 
said Father, studying the time-table. ‘‘If 
there are any electrics there, we can board 
one, and when we come to a place suitable 
for gypsying we can get out. What do you 
say, Mother?” 

“Ayre sounds attractive,’ said Mother. 
“Tet’s ask the conductor if it’s fresh air; 
you've breathed the other kind all your life.” 

Father laughed and went off in search of 
the conductor. He found out that there was 
everything in Ayre that a party of gypsies 
could ask for, even to a Bear Mountain. 
That decided Father. He said he’d always 
wanted to get within gunshot of a bear. Not 
that he wanted to kill one, he just wanted 
to see it run. 

It was no use for either John or Emmons 
to try to keep still after this little speech. 
The prospect of meeting a bear was too ex- 
citing; they wiggled and twisted and all but 
stood on their heads with joy. Pretty soon 
everybody on the car seemed interested in 
Father’s vacation, and, when the train moved 
off at Ayre Centre, leaving our gypsy party 
standing on the platform, everybody’s head 
was out of the window and everybody’s hand 
was waving. 

John and Emmons were for going straight 
up Bear Mountain, but Father said, ‘‘No, 
we may reach Bear Mountain before we get 
through if it comes our way, but just now— 


Hello!’? Father was shouting to a con- 
ductor. ‘‘ Will your car take us out into the 
country?”’ 


“What country?’’ demanded the conductor. 

“Any country that grows trees.”’ 

The conductor chuckled. ‘‘All aboard, 
then,’ he shouted. 

All aboard it was, and such a day as fol- 
lowed! With the help of the conductor a 
suitable place for gypsying was soon found. 
Father bought potatoes and apples of a 
farmer, the boys built a fire, and Mother got 
out the frying-pan. 

“What are you going to fry?’’ asked 
Father. 

“Apples,” said Mother. “‘I don’t want to 
run the risk of bringing the frying-pan way 
up here for nothing.” 

Now a dinner of baked potatoes and fried 
apples, to say nothing of doughnuts and 
cheese to top off with, isn’t a bad dinner, 
particularly if you’re a boy and it’s October, 
and there are chestnut-trees over your head 
and wild grapes somewhere about, and a lot 
of little furry things scudding through the 
leaves. Such a continuous performance as 
all these offered for the afternoon would 
turn ’most anything into a feast. 

Better than all, though, was the delightful 
feeling of uncertainty about everything. 
Where were they going next? Were they 
going to sleep in the woods all night? And 
where would they be likely to go in the 
morning? It was no use to ask Father, for 
he didn’t know. He said if they got through 
supper before it was too dark to see to pick 
up their things, they might take a car going 
north and find a farmhouse somewhere and 
put up for the night. 

Well, this is just what they did do, and 
the next morning they hired a team of the 
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farmer and started off in the direction of 
Bear Mountain. It wasn’t a real mountain, 
not being quite high enough. Father said 
they might reach the top and they might 
not, but they wouldn’t hurry. 

They certainly didn’t hurry. Before the 
day was over the old horse managed to learn 
their ways, and he stopped every time a 
partridge whirred or a blue jay screamed. 
About twelve o’clock they unhitched the 
horse and fed him, and Mother got out the 
frying-pan a second time. After dinner they 
sat round for an hour or two and roasted 
chestnuts, then they started on again. 
When they were about three-quarters up the 
mountain, they concluded to pitch tent for 
the night, as it would be pretty cold on 
top. 

“Too cold for bears,’ said Father. ‘‘Of 
course now we’ve come so far to see one, we 
don’t want to spoil our chances.” 

John never forgot that night on Bear 
Mountain. He didn’t mean to go to sleep, 
but you can’t keep awake when you’ve spent 
a whole day climbing a mountain. Almost 
as soon as his head touched the pine needles 
he was dreaming of seeing a bear galloping 
down the mountain side. In the middle of 
the night something wakened him. At first 
he couldn’t think where he was. The night 
was as black as ink and so still—oh, my, 
how still it was!—not a bit like the good old 
noisy city John was used to. For just a 
minute John kept quiet and listened. Why 
couldn’t he hear his father and mother 
breathing, he wondered. Now and then he 
could hear the horse stamping the earth 
quite a distance off. But where were his 
father and mother? All at once John’s heart 
began to beat ter1ibly: something was com- 
ing! There was a rustling in the leaves 
and a cautious step coming nearer and 
nearer. 

“‘Father!’’ cried John; ‘‘ Father!” 

“What is it, dear?’”’? It was his mother’s 
voice as calm and peaceful as if they all 
were in their beds at home. 

“Where’s Father?” 
“Something’s coming!” 

“Tt’s only your father, John: he went 
down to see to the horse. Go to sleep now: 
you know we want to get an early start 
to-morrow.”’ 

It didn’t seem to John as if he would ever 
go to sleep again; but, dear me! the next 
thing he knew he opened his eyes, and there 
was the coffee all steaming hot for break- 
fast, and Father was feeding the horse. 

It was a cold, brisk morning, and it didn’t 
take any time at all to reach the top of 
Bear Mountain. John didn’t say a word 
about bears all that day, but there was so 
much else to talk about that nobody noticed 
it. Each of the boys built a monument of 
stones on top of the mountain so they would 
feel better about leaving; then they had 
dinner and started down, reaching the farm 
where the horse belonged just in time to 
help milk. 

They spent the next morning at their first 
camping place, then took the electrics for 
Ayre Centre, and so on into the train. At 
length they reached their own city and their 
own street and number. 

“JT wonder what condition the breakfast 
dishes are in,” laughed Mother as Father put 
the latch-key into the door. 

“Boys,” said Father, ‘‘when you get mar- 
ried, be sure and pick out a wife who'll get 
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up from breakfast and go off on a four days’ 
tramp and never mention dishes.”’ 

“There comes Mr. Smith,’ said Mother, 
“after you to go to work.” 

“Good!”’ exclaimed Father. ‘‘We’ve had 
our vacation and I’m all ready for a job.”— 
Frances J. Delano, in the Congregationalist. 


A “Bright” Girl. 


John Bright, the famous English statesman, 
was intimately acquainted with Mr. Charles 
Tennant, and used often to visit him at his 
home. Mr. Tennant’s daughter, Lady Henry 
Stanley, had many pleasant recollections of 
the great orator and statesman, some of 
which are included by R. B. O’Brien in his 
biography of John Bright. Lady Stanley 
says:— 


My father and John Bright were great 
friends, and Mr. Bright called constantly 
to see us throughout his life. I used to love 
to look at him and hear him talk. 

I remember one thing that happened when 
I was quite a little girl, about eight or ten. 
I knew that Mr. Bright was coming to see 
my father, and I thought that my father 
would not allow me to remain in the room to 
hear them talk, and I determined to get 
under the sofa, and so listen to Mr. Bright. 
Well, they both sat on the sofa, and after 
a time things got a bit uncomfortable for me; 
for the sofa began to bend under their weight, 
and I had to dodge and creep about to escape 
getting crushed. 

In wriggling about, I pushed my feet out 
from under the sofa. The conversation 
suddenly ceased, and Bright said:— 

“Why, Mr. Tennant, there is something 
under the sofa! Look!’’ and so my father 
pulled me out, and I said that I wanted to 
hear Mr. Bright talk, and that was the rea- 
son I got under the sofa. 

I remember another day, when I was 
something older, that Mr. Bright called at 
the house and everybody was out. When the 
servant opened the door, he told Mr. Bright 
that no one was at home. I was upstairs, 

I asked the servant who had called. He 
said, “Mr. Bright.’’ Whereupon I dashed 
away from the maid who was attending to 
my toilet, rushed downstairs, and ran into 
the street, following Mr. Bright as fast as 
I could. I got up with him just as he was 
entering Palace Yard. I put my hand 
into his arm and swung him right round, and 
said :— 

“Now you must come back with me. I 
know you called, and they said everybody 
was out, but I was not out.” 

He laughed and came back with me, and 
then I gave him tea, and he talked away to 
me. 


A cat belonging to a lady of Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., sleeps regularly upon a horse’s 
back. The cat climbs up to a beam over 
the stall, and thence drops upon the back of 
the horse, which makes no objection. 


Girlie the other day asked her big sister 
to give her an example. So her sister said, 
in fun, ‘‘ Well, if one family has three chil- 
dren, how many children have two families?”’ 
“Nine,’”’ was the prompt reply. “Why, 
how’s that?’’ queried her sister. ‘Oh,” 
said she, roguishly, ‘‘the other family had 
six children!’’—Youth’s Companion. 
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BY ANNIE M. L. HAWES. 


He saw the folk about him grin and gape, 

But gave them little heed. 

“Perchance,” he thought, “some strange and curious shape 
Adown the street doth speed 

In motley dressed. Poor wretch, for ay to be 

The puppet of a king!” 

The cap on his own head he could not see, 

Nor hear the light bells ring. 


Sketches from a Unitarian Van. 


When on tour with the Unitarian Van, the 
missioners have not much room to indulge in 
luxuries. Their household accommodation is 
very limited, and their domestic conveniences 
comparatively few. The diet is plain and 
good, and there is plenty of it, but it is found 
in practice that it is best to get along with a 
minimum of cooking. Nor is there room in 
the Van for a complete morning bath for the 
missioner who desires it, so when the Van 
happens to be in a town where there are pub- 
lic baths it is a real luxury to get one. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

We were in a very ancient town in the 
north. The ruins of an old feudal castle on 
the hill overlooked the streets below. In 
the clannish character of the people and in 
their subservience to their social superiors 
there were abundant evidences of many gen- 
erations of lordly and aristocratic domina- 
tion over the inhabitants. We managed to 
get fairly good meetings round the Van, 
though most of those within hearing seemed 
afraid of standing too near, and preferred 
listening at a safe distance, as if only there 
out of mere curiosity. The lay missioner 
and his ministerial colleague were evidently 
objects of some interest not only at meeting 
time, but during the day. Our Van being 
pitched in the most public place, there were 
people standing about at all hours of the day 
engaged in town gossip. So the movements 
of the Van missioners, their goings out and 
into the Van, were noted, and everything 
they did outside was observed with interest. 
In this town there was a sign at the end of 
a street,—‘‘ This Way to the Public Baths.” 
The missioners were not slow to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. On inquiry it 
turned out that they had to arrange a time 
with the bath-keeper so that he could ‘‘fire 
up’’ and have hot water ready. This indi- 
cated that the ‘‘public”’ baths were not used 
very frequently in this good old town. In- 
deed, it appeared to be quite an event when 
anybody ventured to indulge in the use of 
that modern innovation, for it was soon noised 
abroad as a bit of news. People are so revo- 
lutionary in these times, wanting so much 
more soap and water than in the good old 
days, and not content with the ways of their 
fathers. Whatever will they want next— 
increasing the rates we have to pay and what- 
not? Such is the kind of talk of these ‘‘an- 
cients.” But the missioners were somewhat 
staggered when a man near the Van said to 
the lay missioner, “‘So you and your friend 
are going to have a bath this afternoon?” 
It was certainly amusing that he knew any- 
thing about it. And next day it was much 
more so when one of the two Vanners was 
coming away from the post-office, and a 
woman who was gossiping at a house door 
turned to him passing, and said, ‘‘ How did 
you like your bath yesterday?” What an 
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appalling thing—that they could not have 
a bath without the neighborhood making it 
a matter of common gossip! But that is 
one of the humorous side-lights of the Van 
Mission. 

It was in this town that an ‘‘orthodox”’ 
missionary assisted the meetings very much 
by putting questions. 

“How could Jesus be only a man when 
he was born of God, and had no human 
father?’ he asked. 

Then the people standing at a respectful 
distance began to close in. Other people 
who came along increased the crowd, and 
all ears were intent on catching the answer 
to this “‘poser,’’ as it was evidently con- 
sidered to be. 

‘“The very gospel accounts that teach the 
supernatural birth of Jesus contradict them- 
selves by tracing the ancestry of Jesus from 
David through Joseph, the husband of Mary,” 
replied the lecturer. ‘‘If you refer to the 
genealogies given in Matthew and Luke, you 
will see that this is so. If Jesus descended 
from Abraham and David through Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, it is clear that Joseph 
must have been his father.” 

But this did not satisfy the orthodox mis- 
sionary, for he said,— 

“Jesus is called the ‘only begotten’ of God. 
How can you get over that?” 

“There is no difficulty about it,” said the 
lecturer; ‘“‘for it happens that the same 
Scriptures speak in the same way of others 
as it does of Jesus. [he Psalmist says: ‘The 
Lord said unto me, Thou art my son: this 
day have I begotten thee.’ Isaac was called 
the ‘only begotten’ of Abraham, though Isaac 
was not the only son. As a matter of fact, 
the phrase ‘only begotten’ was used as a 
special term of endearment, and must not 
be taken literally. This is all the more clear 
from the fact that we are told in the New 
Testament that ‘every one that loveth is 
born of God’—‘begotten of God.’ It is 
therefore evident from the Scriptures that 
Jesus was not the only begotten of God, and 
that he was born of God in the same sense as 
other men are.” 

“Do you believe in the Resurrection?” 
asked the missionary. 

“Yes, I do,” replied the lecturer, ‘‘but not 
as you believe. We Unitarians believe that 
the soul rises from death into another life: 
we believe in a spiritual resurrection, and not 
in the resurrection of the fleshly body.”’ 

“‘Well, but the Resurrection was the resur- 
rection of the body,” exclaimed the mis- 


sionary. 
“‘Was it? The apostle Paul said that it 
was not. He plainly states that ‘flesh and 


blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,’ 
and that the resurrection is in ‘a spiritual 
body.’ So either those who wrote the ac- 
counts of the Resurrection of Jesus made a 
mistake and reported wrongly, or the apostle 
Paul was wrong. They plainly contradict 
each other, and they cannot both be equally 
true. You are bound to judge betwéen them, 
and to use your own reason and common 
sense in the matter. I believe Paul was right, 
and that accounts of the Resurrection in the 
Gospels are not true. And I do so because 
what Paul says agrees more with the facts of 
experience and is more reasonable.” 

“Do you mean, then,” asked another, “that 
those who wrote the gospel accounts wrote 
lies with the intention of misleading?” 

“JT do not mean anything of the kind. No 
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doubt the writers reported what had been 
told them, or collected together what they 
found already recorded in documents which 
existed when they were compiling the Gospels. 
They handed on what had been received by 
them. They wrote the best they knew at 
the time, and did what they thought best ac- 
cording to their light. It is quite likely that 
they believed what they wrote. And, if 
they wrote what they believed, they could 
not be writing a lie, for a lie is a statement 
which the writer or speaker knows to be 
false.” 

“Then every word in the Bible is not the 
word of God?” queried the same man. 

“Notevery word. All truth is God’s word, 
and all the truth in the Bible is God’s word. 
But those who wrote the Scriptures were im- 
perfect men, liable to err, and made mistakes 
aswedo. God inspired the truth they wrote, 
but the mistakes and contradictions are due 
to the imperfections of the human writers. 
And God inspires men as much now as he 
did then. He inspires you in every good 
thing you do and say.” 

Then followed an appeal from the lecturer 
asking his listeners to judge these things for 
themselves, to have faith in the use of their 
God-given faculties, and they would see that 
the Unitarian view of the Bible did strict jus- 
tice to it, seeking the truth in it, and prizing 
it as the grandest of human books; that Uni- 
tarians believe in Jesus not less than others, 
but more; that they have a grander faith in 
God and man, and in human destiny; and 
that their doctrine of universal salvation con- 
tains hope and inspiration for everybody. 

With this the meeting was drawn to a close 
by a benediction. The lecturer then de- 
scended, taking some literature in his hands 
and distributed it amongst the people. As 
he was doing so, several asked him for further 
information. Some responded to invitations 
to go into the Van and inspect the books 
there for sale; others kept the lecturer talk- 
ing outside. Several books were sold. And 
we were told by a few that we were doing a 
grand work, which of course was an en- 
couragement.—H. Bodell Smith, in Christian 
Life. 


A Scoutmaster’s Views. 


The Boy Scouts of America complete the 
fourth side of our national educational square: 
church, home, school, play. Our philosophy 
of play has included on the adult side suffered 
torment, for the youth an idle waste of grow- 
ing time. The new Scout manual now issued 
by headquarters is a revelation in the pos- 
sibilities of correlating play as a tremendous 
educational force with the better understood 
trinity above. Scout philosophy runs very 
deep. It is constitutional rather than me- 
chanical or artificial. The movement should 
not be confused with the various transient 
boy organizations that have come and gone 
as the quick lived grass of the Psalms. ‘These 
were gropings and experimentings, and they 
have borne Burbanked fruit in the new move- 
ment. The Scout order has come well-nigh 
spontaneously on both sides of the Atlantic 
in a time when civilized countries are begin- 
ning to awaken to the concepts of the big 
brothers, play-grounds, and culture through 
recreation. The name is significant, one 
who finds and leads the way; but, like all 
names save One, it does not contain more 
than a beginning in suggestiveness. Some 
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may even resent it as an intrusion on good 
taste. The new connotation is to be defined. 
The general principles of the Boy Scouts 
are too well known for rehearsal again. To 
instill in a boy’s soul reverence and love for 
God’s creation as inalienably his heritage, 
to develop the appetite for honor, thrift, 
friendship, industry, courtesy, cleanliness, 
service, to direct the hours of play and its 
dawning philosophy along lines of good 
sport and manly conservation,—these are 
some of its worthy objects. Here, two 
words of caution! Many religious workers 
have engaged in organization with the pur- 
pose, covert or avowed, of attracting or 
holding youth to the ecclesiastical body 
represented. ‘This is a false basis on which 
to found your Scout Troop. The game 
would better be played fair with the boy or 
not at all. He will soon know. A few 
months of field practice with a group of 
Scouts sifts their dispositions, habits, possi- 
bilities, to the observation of a sympathetic 
Scoutmaster, and leaves their souls raw to 
the contact of his applications. But what 
are these boys doing while you are sifting 
them? Probably before you know them, 
they will know you, through and through, 
as “‘Tomlinson’”’ was winnowed between the 
worlds. Your test will be whether you have 
played the game or merely used it as a ruse, 
without heart. By all means, also, pause the 
awful instant if you think by accepting 
officer’s papers you are thereby to come 
down to the boys. You will prove personal 
ossification probably beyond release of 
chloroform, if after a few trips with your 
keen, eager, quick-witted Scouts, you are 
not on your knees in praise for great new 
light and the rich deposits of mould for your 
increase. This is the other word. The Scout 
game affords what pedagogy and psychology 
understand as the vital opportunity of con- 
tact. Interest and love are the pathways 
of truth. ‘Truth, however (and here is the 
strategy), must be released for the planting. 
The Scout game should be played for what 
it is, a correlation of what may be called the 
education of the street, with other educational 
forces. It affords splendid opportunity of 
contact with the naked soul for the inculca- 
tion of religious truth and the inspiration 
of personal relationship with God. Failure 
comes when the contact itself has not been 
established because of the leader’s evident 
secondary design, or when, mountains hay- 
ing been levelled and the highways built, 
there is no issue along them of the messenger 
of Jehovah. 
_ Boys between twelve and eighteen are 
eligible as Scouts. It is better to begin with 
the older boys, keeping in mind three divi- 
sions of your Troop, 12-14, 14-16, 16-18. 
Beyond this age there is the opportunity for 
young-hearted men of your brotherhood to 
act as Masters or Assistants. In our cities, 
where buys develop under forced culture, it 
is often difficult to interest the older group 
of adolescents. These unfortunate boys 
have passed on, years too early, to the soda 
water and fussing stage. Their rescue 
through application to Scout practice is 
most happy. A dog tent and a field glass 
are worthier symbols of character than a 
billiard cue or high collar. If every Ameri- 
can boy of twelve could leap out in the heat 
of his boyhood for the Silver Wolf badge, 
the mark of the all-round Scout, not to be 
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attained before years of self-training, it 
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would augur well both for the future peace 
and stability of our nation. 

Write Secretary West, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, 
for detailed information. Literature from 
these headquarters is full and will be exceed- 
ingly helpful as a strong link to the national 
organization. The Scouts are now also 
world-wide as a fraternity of the open air and 
the spirit of youth, but upon our own local 
resources and ingenuity in adaptation and 
invention you must depend in the largest 
sense. ‘‘Be Prepared!’’—Rev. Franklin D. 
Elmer, in the Watchman. 


The Amherst School. 


BY REV. N. S. HOAGLAND. 


The summer school for country clergy- 
men and other workers for rural betterment, 
held in connection with the State Agricult- 
ural College at Amherst, Mass., recently, 
closed a most interesting and important 
session. The attendance was quite satis- 
factory, numbering about one hundred and 
fifty active working people in various lines of 
community service, such as teachers, min- 
isters, and local leaders for rural progress. 

Fifteen States were represented, and sev- 
eral foreign lands and races. Armenian 
and Greek, if not barbarian and Jew, to- 
gether with cultured and aspiring negro, 
Japanese, and Chinese students and workers, 
touched elbows as fellow-seekers of saving 
truth and scientific knowledge, as they sat 
or stood together in class-room and dining- 
hall or on the campus. No denominational 
fences were visible. The orthodox here 
were emphatically liberal, and the liberal 
were as unquestionably orthodox. About 
thirty-five clergymen attended, first and 
last. It so happened that in point of num- 
bers the Unitarians were in the ascendency. 
Last year the Presbyterians had the largest 
number. At a previous session the Trini- 
tarian Congregationalists had the lead. The 
general attendance, while not so large as 
that of last year, was quite satisfactory to 
those in charge, for the reason that several 
schools of a like character had been inaugu- 
rated by some of the religious denomina- 
tions and by other colleges. Three divinity 
schools have recently introduced some of the 
distinctive features of what has come to be 
called the Amherst movement, 

There were about sixty-five lectures by 
experts on subjects ranging through domestic 
science, with practical kitchen demonstra- 
tions, bee-keeping, soils and tillage, agron- 
omy, agricultural economy, co-operation, 
rural literature, problems of church and 
school, and rural sociology in its various 
aspects. It would have been a wooden- 
headed sort of person who could not have 
found something here in the way of interest, 
instruction, and inspiration. Prof. George 
N. Holeomb’s lectures on rural literature 
was pioneer work, and opened, to many, a 
new field of fertile interest which steadily 
grew through the course of eight days de- 
voted to it. The most stirring addresses 
were those given by a Presbyterian minister, 
Rev. Warren H. Wilson, superintendent 
Department Church and Country Life, 
Board of Home Missions, New York. With 
the vigor and passion of a man with a vital 
message, he preached the gospel of com- 
munity betterment in its economic and in- 
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dustrial aspect as a necessary ground-work 
or foundation for church regeneration and 
growth. To many ears the burden of his 
appeal, which emphasized not so much the 
preaching against sin as the gospel of social 
efficiency, was rather strange. Rev. Ed- 
ward Tallmadge Root, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island Church Fed- 
eration movement, who shared the course on 
Church Problems with Mr. Wilson, defined 
the new orthodoxy as social efficiency. 

The eight lectures.by President Butter- 
field on ‘‘Development of the Rural Com- 
munity’’ were exceedingly suggestive and 
illuminating. He has come to be looked 
upon as an expert in this line of study, but he 
is refreshingly free from dogmatism in his 
utterances, always earnest, keen, and wide- 
seeing. Prof. Hart’s course, dealing with 
the school problem, was too important to 
be omitted in even a brief summary of the 
more notable features of the school. He 
dealt with the problem of introducing the 
teaching of agriculture in all grades of the 
public schools. His conclusions were that 
for mental training and culture the teaching 
that deals with growing things in the coun- 
try has unquestioned advantage and re- 
quires rather a higher grade of intellectual 
activity than the study of mathematics or 
metaphysics. The course on landscape gar- 
dening under Prof. Waugh, judging by the 
two lectures I attended, were delightfully 
suggestive, combining the poetic and practi- 
cal in a very happy manner. 

In short, there was not a single course or 
lecture of the ample programme that was 
not well worth one’s time and attention. 
After four solid hours in the forenoon of listen- 
ing closely to these, however, one was ready 
to go out in the afternoon on an excursion 
to some mountain, park, or fruit orchard, 
and hark to nature’s teachings. You could 
go independently or on a personally con- 
ducted tour, under the direction of a mem- 
ber of the summer school faculty. One day 
it was to Mount Sugar Loaf: another day it 
was to the twenty-five-hundred-acre fruit 
farm of the professor in horticulture, who 
accompanied the class and proved to be a 
walking encyclopedia. 

The last three days were occupied with 
the Conference of Rural Social Workers, of 
which there were seven sections, covering 
problems and work of country clergymen in 
civic betterment, town administration, grange 
and library work, home-making and house- 
hold administration, and agricultural edu- 
cation, each under the leadership of an ex- 
pert. These were held in the forenoon. 
In the afternoon reports from all the sec- 
tions were given at a general meeting, and 
in the evening some leader or leaders, of 
large reputation for work done, spoke from 
the fulness of their experience and hope. 
These were such men as Howard Brod- 
street of the Parks and Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation of New York, Dr. Myron T. Scudder 
of Rutgers College, Richard B. Watrous of 
the American Civic Association of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Liberty Hyde Bailey of 
Cornell University, the distinguished leader 
of the country life movement in America. 
Each had a message at once practical and 
prophetic. 

Dr. Bailey’s memorable address was the 
fitting close to this ample, strenuous, happy 
harvesting. He said the country life move- 
ment is not a movement from the city back 
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to the farm. That may come later. Just 
now there are probably enough people on 
the farms. The need is to develop and make 
richer not only the farms, but the farmer’s 
life. The two things naturally go together. 
Land is a common necessity. The earth is 
God-given and therefore divine. In the 
beginning, God! Therefore the piety, the 
religiousness, of working in the soil and on 
the earth to co-operate with God in growing 
crops and cattle for the daily nurture and 
need of mankind! 

The half hour before the time for the 
evening’s set programme was spent in 
singing together, and it proved a very 
pleasant and enjoyable feature. As these 
meetings were held out of doors, the songs 
were not read from the hymn-book, but they 
were those which the average man or woman 
who sings at all knows by heart,—plantation 
melodies, college songs, and well-known 
hymns that have stood the seasoning test of 
the years. During the course previous to 
the conference, each day’s programme began 
at 8.30 with a fifteen-minute devotional 
service in the college chapel. 

The rural social service exhibit in the 
drill hall on the last days of the conference 
represented by chart, map, and model, in a 
more graphic way, the achievements in a 
score or more of activities for rural better- 
ment. This proved of unusual interest. 
It was the first exhibit of its kind in Amer- 
ica, and was brought together without the 
means of an appropriation to cover the 
expenses. Each exhibitor came at his own 
cost, or that of the organization he repre- 
sented; hence the genuineness, enthusiasm, 
and interest were unquestioned. 

Resolutions of appreciation for the bene- 
fits of the school and conferences were 
passed, and it was voted to petition Gov. 
Foss to see to it that for the best interests of 
the Commonwealth the small appropriation 
of some three thousand dollars to sustain the 
course should not be denied for another year. 
In the opinion of those attending this fourth 
session of the summer school at Amherst, 
it would be poor economy to withdraw the 
financial support that makes it possible. 
It was hard to tell who were the more en- 
thusiastic in their appreciation of the school 
or more earnest in commending its import- 
ant services, those who were there for the 
first time or those who attend the school 
from year to year. 

TyncsBoro, Mass. 


Rev. G. Conte in Italy. 


Many American Unitarians will visit 
Italy during the coming autumn and winter. 
Such will, doubtless, be interested to hear of 
the present work of Rey. G. Conte who was 
for ten years a well-known and _ highly- 
esteemed minister of the Italian Methodist 
Church in Boston, Mass., and is now doing 
good work for the liberal faith in Italy. Since 
Mr. Conte left Boston he has been stationed 
as Methodist pastor in Venice. His broaden- 
ing views made it impossible for him to re- 
main any longer in this service, and a few 
months ago he withdrew and has begun a new 
movement on Unitarian lines in Venice 
and Florence, which he hopes to extend to 
other centres in Italy. His spiritual inde- 
pendence and courage, the truly remarkable 
organizing ability which he has displayed, 
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and the general high esteem he enjoys in all 
circles in Italy entitle him to the sympathy 
and aid of our American Unitarians. This 
is an unusual opportunity to bring the knowl- 
edge of our principles in religion and life 
before the people of Italy, so distraught with 
spiritual unrest and unbelief, and in need of a 
rational, ideal, and practical form of Christi- 
anity. An urgent appeal has been made to 
the president and directors of the American 
Unitarian Association for their recognition 
and aid. The British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association has already made some 
response to Mr. Conte and extended assist- 
ance to his work. 

In the mean time he and his large family, 
with the six orphan children whom, with 
characteristic unselfishness, he is supporting 
and educating in a separate home in Venice, 
must be cared for. He is conducting a com- 
fortable, congenial, and inexpensive abiding- 
place for strangers in the two pensions, or 
boarding houses, kept by his family at 234 
San Gregorio, Venice, and 42 Viale Mar- 
gherita in Florence. The pension in Venice 
has been long established and has enjoyed 
much popularity. The Misses Conte, edu- 
cated in Boston schools, are cultivated ladies 
who not only command English and other 
tongues, but have an unusual acquaintance 
with the artistic and historical treasures of 
Venice and Florence, and their services are 
available as cicerone. A beautiful garden 
is attached to the Florence pension, which is 
in the heart of the city, with steam heat 
and electric light in every room. Italian 
literature and language are also taught. 
Unitarian religious services are held on Sun- 
days at the pension. Friends who wish to 
stay with the Contes should, if possible, 
secure rooms in.advance. The terms are 
from six to eight francs a day. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


A Scout’s Examination. 

Rey. Franklin D. Elmer, who is scout- 
master of the Hawks, the first troop to equip 
and publicly demonstrate scout practice in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., where he is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, contributes to the 
Watchman the following report of an exam- 
ination of a boy scout. One of the require- 
ments for qualification as a scout of the first- 
class grade is a journey on foot to a point at 
least seven miles distant from home, either 
alone or accompanied only by another scout. 
The boy has, of course, no previous informa- 
tion in regard to the questions he may be 
asked, other than that they will test his 
powers of observation and deduction. This 
is the actual report of the boy’s answers to 
his scoutmaster. 


Q. Leader of the owls, are you prepared 
at this time to make a report before the troop 
on your recent trip taken in qualification for 
the first-class grade? A. Iam, sir. 

Q. When did you make the trip? A. 
On Thursday, December 29 last, returning 
several days later. 

Q. By whom were you accompanied? 
By my brother, a scout of this troop. 

Q. State destination, hours of departure 
and arrival, method of travel. A. South 
Sandisfield, Mass., by foot, leaving Winsted 
at 8 A.M., arriving at 11.30; distance, eleven 
miles. 

Q. What route did you take? 


A. 


A. North 
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Main Street to old tannery, over Smith Hill 
and old Colebrook Road to Colebrook Cen- 
tre, to Rock ‘School-house to Sandy-brook 
Turnpike through North Colebrook to desti- 
nation. 

Q. ‘Through what towns did you go? A. 
Winchester, Colebrook, Norfolk, Sandisfield. 

Q. Howmany churches did you pass? A. 
Three: Colebrook Centre, North Colebrook, 
South Sandisfield. 

Q. How many houses? Take time to 
think. A. Twelve on the right, thirty- 
four on the left. This includes dwellings 
only. 

Q. How many teams did you meet? 
sheer yey, 

Q. Describe one that specially caught 
your attention? A. One I noticed more 
than the others because I thought at first it 
was my grandmother’s team. It was near 
the Gen. Phelps place in North Colebrook. 
One bay horse with white star in forehead, 
hitched to long box business wagon, driven 
by middle-aged man with gray mustache, 
brown overcoat, squirrel fur cap, buffalo 
robe, riding alone. A yellow horse blanket 
was spread over butchered animal, probably 
hog, in back. 

Q. Did driver have whip in his hand, 
what color were his gloves, did he speak to 
you, and where do you think he was going? 
A. The whip was in the socket. It had a 
broken end. He wore mittens, dark blue. 
He looked at us, but did not nod or speak. 
He was probably going to a Winsted market. 

Q. What was the condition of the ground 
for travel? A. There was no snow to be 
seen anywhere, except an occasional spot in 
the woods. The ground was frozen hard and 
was very rough. In some places there was 
ice in the road. 

Q. Did you see any game or tracks of 
wild animals? A. Notonthetripup. But 
next day, while walking in the woods, I saw 
one rabbit, one partridge, many tracks of 
rabbits, foxes, squirrels. These were in the 
snow under heavy timber. 

Q, What trees did you notice that you 
are positive you could identify? A. Beech, 
maple, oak, chestnut, pine, hemlock, birch, 
Lombardy poplar, apple, peach, plum, pear, 
ash. 

Q. Did you cross any bridges and what 
was the condition of the watercourses along 
the way? A. Clock-shop Bridge over Still 
River, small bridge near Wright’s on Smith 
Hill, one near Rowley Pond, one near J. 
Thomas’s place on old Colebrook Road, one 
over waterfall beyond Colebrook Centre, 
three over Sandy Brook. Thé brooks were 
full, water running over the ice. Rowley 
Pond and Brookside Pond were frozen, open 
water where they were cutting ice on Rowley. 

Q. How did you occupy your time in 
South Sandisfield? A. First day working 
up wood to get even on my board bill, the 
second with a long tramp of eight miles into 
the woods and swamps. The third day was 
Sunday. 

Q. Describe the view from the front door 
of house in which you visited. A. The 
front door faces the east. Only one house is 
in sight, situated on the left slope of a hill 
about a quarter of a mile away. The hill 
closes the horizon in this direction. The top 
and right slope are covered with pines, mostly 
young. The north and west slopes are given 
over to pastures. In the foreground, across 
the road, is an old-fashioned barn, and from 
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this to the foot of the hill stretches a square- 
shaped meadow. 


Mr. Elmer concludes his report of the ex- 
amination, as follows:— 


The situation having now reached a point 
| where it was evidently harder for the man 
| to think up questions than it was for the boy 
; to answer them, the scoutmaster admitted 
% himself done to a frazzle, and since the scout 
‘ had been under observation for several 
| months with repeated qualification in other 
‘| tests the leader of the Owls was created a 
i first-class scout, amidst the long lion cheer of 
; the troop, that cheer which translated means 
y “He is a lion; yes, and more than a lion—a 
( hippopotamus.”’ 

In arranging the scout’s test for print, the 
, only corrections that have been permitted 
: are in regard to the choice of a word here and 


there. The data as originally presented by 

the scout, who had no warning as to what 

the questions would be other than to ‘‘be 

prepared,” is left precisely ashe gave it. The 
| scout who accompanied the leader, on reading 
this report, called attention to a mistake in 
| regard to one of the bridges. Otherwise the 
report has not been challenged and is be- 
lieved to be accurate. It surely is a lesson 
in a boy’s powers of observation and memory. 
What about the sermons boys hear? 


The Madison Summer School of 
Religion. 


Under the auspices of the University 


Pastors’ Association, which represents five 


denominations, a unique School of Religion 
was held during the ten days ending July 
' 28, at Madison, Wis. 

The school was intended primarily for 
pastors of country churches. Thirty-five 
ministers representing eight denominations 
and three States attended. Besides many 
casual visitors there were students from the 
University Summer School, which brought 
the total registration to sixty. Camp Com- 
fort was fitted up on the lake shore of the 
university farm for the accommodation of 
members. 

It is significant that several of the rural 
pastors were graduates of universities and 
theological schools, and had taken their 
degrees as Doctors of Philosophy. 

The school was the outgrowth of a confer- 
ence held on the call of the same group of 
young ministers last summer, to which a 
number of pastors of rural churches came 
who discussed, more or less informally, prob- 

lems of country life as affecting and affected 

| by the country church. There was a de- 
mand for an organized and systematic pres- 

entation of material and discussion, which 
resulted in the school of this summer. 

It was the co-operation of public institu- 
tions for social welfare in Wisconsin and in 
Chicago which made possible the programme 
of the school. The Presbyterian Board of 
Missions furnished the expert discussion of 

country church finance in five lectures by 
Rev. Moses Breeze, and through their De- 
partment of Church and Country Life was 

F secured the series of ten lectures by Rev. 
_ W. T. Holmes of Watertown, Conn., treat- 
ing historically of country life problems, 
especially those of the church. Other bodies 

_ which co-operated by furnishing speakers 
were the Wisconsin Anti-tubereulosis Asso- 
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ciation, the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, the Wisconsin Federation of 
Churches, through its Social Service Com- 
mission, the State Board of Health, the 
State Department of Public Instruction, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Chicago Vice Commission, the Chicago City 
Club, and the Wisconsin Institute of Relig- 
ious Education. 

Members of the faculty of the College of 
Agriculture who were personally interested 
in the purposes of the school presented the 
technical and ethical aspects of agriculture. 

There were three sessions daily, and the 
time was divided between regular curriculum 
work, lectures by experts, pertaining to such 
activities and enterprises as are adapted to 
the communities represented, and addresses 
by pulpit orators and college presidents. 

The school closed with reports from all 
the members. These indicated the lines of 
social work for which there is acute need in 
each community represented, and outlined 
the work planned for the coming year. All 
reported they would conduct sociological 
surveys of their communities, give attention 
to the matter of recreation, work for better 
schools, and forward the work of local im- 
provement societies, A majority included 
in their programmes harvest home festivals, 
sane Fourth celebrations, improvement of 
library facilities, measures for improving 
public health and morality, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, rest rooms, lectures, country life con- 
ferences, and church federation. 

The school was so successful that already 
plans are under way for a school for the 
summer of 1912, along the same lines, with 
the addition of some courses and lectures 
for women, on phases of the country life 
movement particularly affecting them.— 
The Survey. 


The Spaulding Memorial Chapel. 


A beautiful chapel has been erected in 
Fairview Cemetery, Chicopee, Mass., as a 
memorial to its giver, Mrs. Sarah E. Spauld- 
ing. It was presented to the city and form- 
ally dedicated July 16. Mrs. Spaulding 
was one of the early members in the Unitarian 
church of Chicopee, and deeply interested in 
its welfare. Rey. Calvin Stebbins of Fram- 
ingham was the main speaker of the after- 
noon. After grateful mention of the courage 
and inspiration he had found in the friend- 
ship of Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding, and an in- 
teresting analysis of their differing charac- 
teristics, Mr. Stebbins concluded :— 


Mrs. Spaulding thought of the needs of 
the sorrowing multitudes who come here as 
to the great river that runs around the world 
to see the last relic of loved ones swept away 
in the ever-rolling floods. She thought of 
the poor whose homes afford but scanty ac- 
commodations for even their few friends at 
a funeral; of those who come from a distance 
to bury their friends beside ancestral dust; 
of the great body of the unchurched who 
might wish religious services, and of the 
many who might find it inconvenient to cele- 
brate the last rites in their own homes; and 
in the kindness of her heart and in her wide 
and wise sympathy with the afflicted and 
unfortunate she directed this building to be 
erected for the use of all. No religious rites 
are prescribed and none are debarred. The 
doors of this chapel are open to all, to the 
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| orthodox, to the heterodox, to the agnostic, 
to the rich and the poor. 

During the lifetime of the estimable woman 
at whose direction this chapel has been built 
something like a revolution has taken place 
in the thoughts of men regarding death. 
The idea that it was a curse pronounced 
upon the race from the beginning is slowly 
giving place to the idea that it is a universal 
law and like all universal laws is benevolent 
in its intent and purpose. Christianity 
which once lent its mighty influence to in- 
tensify the fear of death is now lending its 
influence to subdue men’s fears without 
removing the solemnity of death or its mys- 
tery. 

The day is not far distant when men will 
depart for the new world, which we call the 
next world, because it is the world that is 
nearest to us, with as little fear as they now 
step on board a Cunarder for a trip to Eu- 
rope. But, mark this, I do not say that to 
bid good-bye to this beautiful world, the 
hearthstone of the soul, will ever be done by 
those who have felt the dignity of right living 
without a pang. I do not say that the giv- 
ing up of long-cherished schemes by earnest 
men will ever be easy. I do not say that 
parting with friends will ever be anything 
but the sorest of trials, but I do say that the 
element of fear will be eliminated. 

This chapel is here for good cheer and 
encouragement. It waves no cypress in the 
mourner’s face. It simply invites those 
bowed down with unutterable woe to pause 
for a moment within its silent walls and 
think of the great hope of great souls, the 
hope of those mighty souls who have fought 
the good fight and have finished their course 
with a triumphant faith in the abiding reality 


Marriages, 


At Jamestown .N.Y., July 14, ror, by Rev. James G. 
pemeend; D.D., Rev. Walter A. Taylor and Miss Lucy Eva 
Fuller. 


Deaths. 


Harriet McKee Morgan, wife of George O. Morgan of 
Shields, Pa., died Sunday, August 6, 1911. Mrs. Morgan 
was the daughter of the late Thomas McKee of Pitts- 
burgh. She is survived by four children, Sidney L. 
Lorenz, Stewart McKee Morgan, Elinor McKee Morgan, 
and George O. Morgan, Jr. Mrs. Morgan had been for 
many years a valued member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, and will be sadly missed by a host 
of friends. 
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of three great words, the greatest words 
in human speech,—God, Immortality, and 
Duty. It invites them to pause for a mo- 
ment and ask the helper of the helpless and 
the guardian of the bereaved to speak to 
them in the voice of the Good Shepherd, in 
the tenderness of whose tone of sympathy 
hope and courage are inspired. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Sunday-school Advance among the 
Methodists. 


After the Weirs ‘‘Grove Meetings,’ with 
the beginning of what is to be a new Sunday 
School Institute, came the chance to rest 
for a few days while lingering in that 
enchanted place. These days were’ not, 
however, to be without opportunity for ser- 
vice and, especially, for fresh inspiration. 
The one preaching service at the Grange 
Hall signified chiefly that in this way Mr. 
Thompson was enabled to get a week off, 
his only real vacation in a remarkably busy 
and useful year. The real opportunity of 
this prolonged stay at the Weirs, aside from 
the delights of the place, came through atten- 
dance upon meetings of a Methodist camp- 
meeting. 

The mention of such a camp-meeting im- 
mediately suggests to many a company of 
enthusiasts whose unregulated emotions 
carry them into excesses like those indulged 
in by King Saul and the schools of prophets 
in his day. Persons holding such a concep- 
tion would have been surprised to hear the 
four lectures delivered by Rev. O. S. Baketel, 
D.D., at this camp-meeting. 

Even the fact that these lectures, carefully 
prepared and read from manuscript, were 
given at the first service each day, replacing 
the praise service at which hitherto the 
assembly had tuned itself up to a proper 
pitch of devotion, is significant. This in- 
cident may well be regarded as an epochal 
turning point, marking a change of front 
which is taking place among Methodists as 
well as others. 

Dr. Baketel’s subjects were ‘“‘The New 
Era,’ “The New Teacher,” ‘‘The New 
Book,’’ and “‘The New Church.” His gen- 
eral thesis was (to use his own figure) that 
we might as well expect good results in agri- 
culture by using a forked stick in ploughing 
as to expect to meet the demand upon the 
church of to-day by the religious methods 
of the past. When before at such a camp- 
meeting was a series of addresses given 
which neither used nor commended the 
method of the rivalist? Profoundly evan- 
gelical in his convictions and his spirit, Dr. 
Baketel is frankly modern and progressive 
in his outlook and his method. For the 
most part these lectures might have been 
delivered at one of our own Institutes, with 
never a suspicion that they had been pre- 
pared for a Methodist audience. 

Our Methodist friends are indeed taking a 
fresh start in their denominational history 
through a new interest in Sunday-school 
work. Wp to a year ago they had not a 
single Sunday-school missionary; to-day, 
twenty-six men are devoting their lives to 
founding new Methodist schools in our coun- 
try; one has begun work in Germany and 
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one in Italy. ‘These missionaries work under 
the denominational Board of Sunday Schools, 
which came into existence less than three 
years ago. Their latest report, now in 
process of preparation, shows a gain of 1,005 
schools, with a gain in membership of nearly 
900,000. Out of these new schools have 
come 188 churches, which have erected 59 
houses of worship, costing over $100,000,— 
and all this the result of one year’s work! 
The phenomenal progress of the Methodist 
body has long been one of the wonders of the 
religious world. Their gradual and somewhat 
rapid relinquishment of the evangelistic 
method has led some to question whether 
their growing days aré not over. But here 
is growth of marvellous rapidity, not at all 
attributable to revivals, but to earnest work 
in religious education. 

The lesson for the church at large is un- 
mistakable and to the highest degree signifi- 
cant. Some day the other churches, even 
let us hope the Unitarian, will learn that 
both in character, wherein we teach that 
salvation lies, and in the upbuilding of the 
church we love, we may hope for the best 
results only as we begin at the beginning— 
with the child. Our evangelical friends have 
done more than appropriate what is best in 
our theology: they have taken our funda- 
mental principle of the naturalness of religion 
and the progressiveness of character, and 
have left us far behind upon our own path. 
Some day the adequate support of our Sun- 
day School Society and of our local schools 
will indicate that our Unitarian people have 
come to see the opportunity and to hear the 
call of the age in which we live. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. William W. Fenn, 
D.D., will preach August 27. 


The King’s Chapel service on Sunday 
morning, August 27, at 10.30 A.M., will be 
conducted by Rev. Howard N. Brown. 


The union service at the South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, on August 27, will 
be conducted by Rev. Arthur, L. Weatherly 
of Lincoln, Neb. 


At the Germantown church, Philadelphia, 
union summer services, conducted by Rev. 
Frederic A. Hinckley, will be held through 
the vacation time. 


The service at the Nahant church on Sun- 
day, August 27, 11 A.M., will be conducted 
by Rev. Edward Tillotson, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Name, Swampscott. 


The service at Union Chapel, Magnolia, 
Mass., on Sunday, August 27, at 10.30 A.M., 
will be conducted by Rev. J. H. Cooper of 
St. John’s Church (Episcopal), Gloucester, 
Mass. 


The service at the First Parish in Dorches- 
ter, Meeting House Hill, Sunday, August 27, 
at 11 A.M., will be conducted by Rev. John 
W. Day of the Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


-At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian 
Church, Masconomo Street, August 27, at 
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II A.M., will be conducted by Rev. Walter 
Greenman of Milwaukee, Wis. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
20th Street, New York City, union services 
will be held at 11 A.m., conducted by Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn. The Unitarian 
headquarters at 104 East 2oth Street will be 
open from 10 to 12 each morning except 
Saturday. 


Rev. Hosmer McKoon, formerly of the 
Congregational Trinitarian Ministry, having 
satisfied the committee for the Pacific States, 
has been admitted into the Fellowship of the 
Unitarian Ministry and is hereby commended 
to our ministers and churches. 
admission, July 5, rgrt. 
Benjamin A. Goodridge, Earl M. Wilbur, 
Committee. 


Churches. 


Kariamazoo, Micu.—The People’s Church: 
This church has been pastorless since Jan- 
uary, when Dr. MacCarthy, after a suc- 
cessful pastorate of over five years, resigned 
the pulpit to accept a call to Waltham, Mass. 
Regular services were continued until June, 
local and visiting clergymen filling the pulpit. 
During July the trustees extended a call to 
Rev. George F. Patterson of Minneapolis, 
who accepted it and will take up his duties 
the first Sunday in September, when the 
church opens after the usual summer vaca- 
tion. The church is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, financially and otherwise, and the new 
minister enters a promising field. Prepara- 
tions are now made for the Michigan State 
Conference, which meets in this church Octo- 
ber 9, 10, and 11. ~The programme, so far 
as made up, is elaborate. The speakers thus 
far secured enjoy anational reputation. ‘The 
local committee. is preparing for large dele- 
gations and good home attendance evenings. 
These features, at the disposal of the untir- 
ing executive, President C. S. Udell of Grand 
Rapids, all point to a conference that prom- 
ises to be ‘‘the best ever.” 


NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa.—Joseph Priestley 
Memorial Church: A beautiful memorial 
window to the late Mrs. Hannah Huston 
Taggart Priestley has been placed in the 
church. Rev. H. D. Catlin contributed to 
the Public Press of Northumberland the 
following tribute to Mrs. Priestley: “It 
is now about seventeen years since the pass- 
ing on of one well known in this community 
and highly regarded for her wide-reaching 
and untiring kindness to all whom she could 
serve. Whether kindred or neighbors or 
strangers only, unnumbered are those who 
to-day recall her generous bounty or the 
kindly smile and cheery word which helped 
to lighten a burden or a sorrow. As the 
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daily companion and helper of her husband, 
the beloved physician, she made yet more 
effective the noble, self-forgetting work to 
which he gave his life. Happy, then, and 
most fitting was the thought of the nephews 
and nieces of the deceased, her brothers’ 
children, the recipients in past years of her 
loving care, attention, and hospitality, to 
: testify their remembrance and appreciation 
} of this love and to pay tribute to the worth 
}| and womanly excellence of the departed. 
And what more fitting form could such 
tribute take than a memorial window in the 
church which was to her, indeed, a religious 
home, the object of her devoted affection 
and the place to which she turned week by 
week for communing with the things of the 
Spirit? What this church meant to her 
i only those nearest and dearest to her could 
fully know, but others could be quickened by 
the sight of her unfailing devotion, and to 
more than one heart in the church to-day 
comes with gratitude the thought that to 
her fostering care and interest is chiefly due 
its survival to this hour under many dis- 
couraging conditions. It remains only to 
note the subject pictured in the window,— 
| the Son of Man by the well-side and the 
|. woman hearing eagerly of the worship in 
spirit and in truth and drinking of the water 
springing up unto everlasting life,—on the 
one face the serenity of peace and goodness, 
on the other the restless stirring to diviner 
life.”’ 
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Exhibition of American Church Silver. 


This exhibition, which the Art Museum of 
Boston has had in contemplation since June, 
1909, was opened by a private view to the 
lenders on July 7. It will continue for six 
months. About twelve hundred pieces (in- 
| cluding some domestic plate) are exhibited 

in eighteen cases in the Rotunda and the two 
stairway corridors. They represent loans 
from one hundred and twenty churches in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. The pieces 
are principally the work of New England 
makers of the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
centuries, and nearly all have been given or 
bequeathed to the churches by their own 
members. In less than a dozen instances do 
the inscriptions record that the tankards or 
cups were purchased. As historical docu- 
ments the inscriptions are most interesting, 
covering the period from 1659 to the present 
day, and recording the names of men who 
were prominent in the affairs of the colonies, 
both civil and religious. The coats-of-arms 
furnish much material for study, among 
them being those of the Hancock, Dummer, 
Burrill, Johonnot, Quincy, Stoughton, and 
Foster families. - 
The work of the earliest American silver- 
smiths, like Hull and Sanderson,. Dummer, 
Dixwell, Coney, etc., is now represented al- 
most entirely by silver in churches. It is 
doubtful if they made much household silver 
in the early days of the colonies, when but 
few people could afford such luxuries; but, if 
there was more originally, it no doubt was 
melted up in times when money was more 
needed than table decorations. The forms 
of the chalices, tankards, caudle cups, etc., 
closely resemble the English silver of the 
eighteenth century, a few examples of which, 
belonging to churches, are exhibited in the 
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eighteenth-century room. To be seen there 
are two Dutch beakers, which may have 
given John Hull the idea for No. 579, and 
several English chalices almost identical with 
those made by Hull and Sanderson. Of the 
second half of the eighteenth century and of 
the period after the Revolution, when the 
Burts, Hurds, Edwardses, and Reveres con- 
trolled the trade, an abundance of all kinds 
of silver for domestic uses still exist. Even 
the dress swords worn on ceremonial occa- 
sions had hilts of silver, and shoe and knee 
buckles with pierced or engraved decoration 
are all found stamped with the maker’s name 
or initials. 

The catalogue illustrates about one-third 
of the pieces listed. Most of the thirty-eight 
plates are devoted each to a single maker’s 
work. The remainder include reproductions 
of coats-of-arms on individual objects, early 
flagons and tankards, and bills for making 
and engraving silver. An introduction by 
Mr. George M. Curtis, of Meriden, Conn., 
on the silversmiths of that State, forms a 
companion piece to the introduction on Mas- 
sachusetts silversmiths furnished by Mr. 
R. T. H. Halsey for the catalogue of the Mu- 
seum exhibition of 1906. An explanation 
of terms and a list of one thousand makers 
whose marks have been noted or mention of 
whom has been found in old records will be 
of general interest to collectors. Mr. John 
Ware Willard has contributed many unpub- 
lished data regarding earlier makers. 

The number of pieces shown is much 
greater than in other exhibitions at home and 
abroad. The Victoria and Albert Museum 
catalogues 850 pieces of the gold and silver 
plate of all countries. Our own exhibition 
of 1906 numbered 336 pieces, and the Hudson- 
Fulton Exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York contained 273. The Mu- 
seum owes special thanks to Mr. Francis H. 
Bigelow, who has labored assiduously during 
two years to make the present exhibition as 
complete a representation as possible of the 
silver owned by New England churches.— 
F.V.P., in Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. 


Dere and There. 


An important aid to the safeguard- 
ing of lives and property in subterranean 
mines is the discovery of a successful system 
for wireless telegraphic communication under 
the earth. The experiments were made by 
two. German scientists, Dr. Leimbach and 
Loewy, in the potash mines in the North 
Harz Mountainsin Germany. Wireless mes- 
sages were very clearly received through a 
distance of nearly a mile and a half, at a 
depth below the surface of 1,600 ft. 


Two monster presses, costing $36,000, were 
recently installed at the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington for printing postal 
cards. These presses were designed and con- 
structed for this work, and rank as the 
fastest presses of the kind in the world. 
Each is capable of turning out 2,200,- 
000 complete post-cards in an 8-hour work- 
ing day, and under ordinary operating 
conditions they average 1,800,000 cards per 
day, the two presses now turning out between 
3,500,000 and 4,000,000 cards per day, six 
days per week, this output being required 
to keep pace with the correspondence of the 
American people. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
ros South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries a book-room. Branch at, 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. John H. Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
heater churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rr St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
a Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, III.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Pau, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Alfred T. White, New 

ork. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1900. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 
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Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41x India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 381 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. William R. Lord, Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Ph.D., Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. 
Henry W. Foote. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Directors: Rev. Ear] C. Davis, John Haynes Holmes. 
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Pleasantries. 


The prayer of Dr. Lyman Beecher was, ‘“O 
Lord, grant that we may not despise our 
rulers; and grant, O Lord, that they may 
not act so we can’t help it!” 
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Underground 


} Garbage Receiver Ground 


Defeats the plans of the tohoid 
; fly; also prevents dogs, cats an 
getter: Nod rats making a mess of the garbage. 
o Litter. No Odor. Sold direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr,, 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
RE OO SE SS SS EE 


In the Bankruptcy Court I once heard a 
witness asked the amount of his gross income. 
“Me gross income is it? Sure an’ I’d have 
ye know that I have no gross income. I’m 
a fisherman, an’ me income is all net,’’ was the 
astonishing reply.—Green Bag. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


“JT dunno how Bill’s a-goin’ to vote in this 
election,’”’ said the campaign worker. “I’ve 
hearn tell he’s on the fence.”’ ‘‘He wuz thar,” 
replied the neighbor; “but one o’ the cander- 
dates let fall a dollar on the off side o’ the 
fence, and Bill got dizzy an’ fell over.” 


A little girl with a bad cold made some re- 
mark concerning money, and was laughed at 
by her father, who pretended to understand 
her as saying “bunny.” Later in the day 
she met a playmate to whom she said: “I 
have the worstest cold. ‘This morning I tried 
to say money, and I said rabbit.”’—Pactfic 
Unitarian. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The chairman of an Old Colony town 
meeting called an Irishman to order, inform- 
ing him that action had already been taken 
on the article which he was discussing, where- 
upon the son of Erin replied, ‘‘Misther 
Motherator, why didn’t ye till me sooner, 
aiid thin I would have soot doon before I 
got oop?’’—Selected. 


An Unfinished Poster.—An artist relates 
that one day he was standing in front of a 
huge poster which represented a well-known 
actor in the character of Henry V. Two 
men strolled by and stopped to look at it. 
Finally, one of the men turned to his com- 
panion with a look of disgust, and asked 
impatiently, ‘‘Henry V.—what?”’ 


AntiqueViewsot ye 
Towne of Bosto 


BY 


Canon Cromwell was among the visitors JAMES H. STARK 
at the exhibition of relics of Oliver Cromwell, 
held in London, and related there to a friend 
that, when he was at Oxford, his examiner 
was Dr. (afterward Bishop) Hampden. 
“What is your full name?” asked Hampden. 
‘John Gabriel Cromwell,’’ was the reply, to 
which the examiner quickly added, ‘‘Saint, 
angel, regicide!”’ 


engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


“Where’s your daughter Mary living now, 
Mrs. Herlihy?” inquired one of the neighbors. 
“Wer hoosband’s got a foine job on the 
Toimes, reporting accidents,’’ said Mrs. 
Herlihy, proudly; ‘‘and the two av thim 
and little Moike is living in a suit up-town.” 
“What's a suit?’ inquired the neighbor. ‘A 
suit,”’ said Mrs. Herlihy, slowly, “‘is one 0’ 
thim places where the parloor is the bedroom 
and. the bedroom is the kitchen, and the 
closets is down in the cellar, and the beds 
is piannys,—or organs, and,—well, it’s one 
o’ thim places where iverything is something 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


else,” concluded Mrs. Herlihy. Educational, 
Chief Justice Marshall was driving over a 
wretched road, and his horse turned aside so] ROCK RIDGE HALL 


5 cation high, dr 

and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Jwstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 


that a sapling prevented him from turning 
either to the right or left. The judge, en- 
grossed in thought, knew not how to get out, 
until an old negro came along, and said ‘‘ Ole 
Marster, what fer you don’t back your horse?”’ 
“That’s true,’ said the judge; and, after 
taking his advice, he felt in his pockets for 
change, but no change was there. ‘‘ Never 
mind, old man,”’ he said to the negro, “I'll 
leave some money for you at the tavern.” 
When the negro called and received his pres- 
ent, he commented on the judge thus: ‘‘He 
was a gem’man for sho’; but,” he added, 
patting his forehead, ‘‘he didn’t have much 
in here.” 


all, Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. Wuirr, Wellesley Hulls, Mass. Pa. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDutifie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDutifie(Radcliffe) 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


“Some of the views are taken from THE MISSES ALLEN 


all of them have an historical value.’ | THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., | Rev-SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


FOR BOYS. Lo-| Ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 


given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for | its present number of students. 
address the President. 
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115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


Worcester, Mass, 


The Highland Military Academy patabtished 1866. 
‘““A Model School’ says a present patron. Prepares for col- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres campus, or- 
chard, farm, 6 buildings. Gymnasium. Manual Training. 
Athleticfields. $400, Joseph Alden Shaw, a.m., Headmaster. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
prvileses Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 

‘en Acre Athletic Field. ‘School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PaRKER Farr, Principal. 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


College preparato: 
and general courses. Address: a . 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T, GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 


scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
For catalogue 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


